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The May Campaign for Education 
~ 
“4 Greater Virginia Through Education” 
|. Campaign Headquarters now open—215 State Office Building. 
- 2. Full and complete Handbook of facts will be ready for distribution 
about April first. 
3. State, District and County Committees will be functioning after 
April first. 
1. Fifty State and Local Organizations have been invited to co-operate. 
>. There will be a summary of Virginia’s assets, resources. and eduea- 
tional opportunities, looking toward a greater Commonwealth. 
A Pan-Virginia Movement 
PAGE PAGE 
| Virginia Makes Provision for a Neglected The Code of Honor fer Secondary Schools. 261 
Group of Teachers............--+++++++ 295 Methods and Devices for Grade Teachers. . 264 
The High School at Lynchburg Celebrates State Department of Education........... 267 
in Honor of Superintendent E. C. Glass. eae a lie nee 
the Dean of Superintendents in the Principles of Tenure of Office for Teachers. 273 
PINE SUE G. ccu-dseidaionnisare<aisGessss) ee CME csrkceaiepsc3wices CT OO a 
| A Unit of Study in Medieval History..... 259 Educational News and Comments......... 282 
Some Ideas on Ethical Relations of Teachers 260 Book Reviews ........ er eer re 284 
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Supplementary Readers for the 
Sixth and Seventh Grades 


Adopted in Virginia 











| Elements of Conservation 


“[ did not fully appre- | 
ciate, until I read Ele- 

ments of Conservation, 
the immensity of _ this 


Garrard Harris 


sulibecs 00 tsetse and HE first book of its kind dealing with the life, 
its vast importance from health. happiness, and prosperity of the people 
a monetary point of view : pis 
to us and those to come as affected by conservation. The arguments for 
after us. conservation and the facts in regard to it are so clearly 
Dr. Frank W. Lewis and concisely given that school children can understand 
Superintendent of Schools and appreciate the importance of conserving our 
Morattico, Virginia 
natural resources. 
Pe ©] —————— — — ————————"" (td 





ne ee Told in Story 


will quicken in the pupil 


an interest in reading as | Dr. H J Eckenrode 
well as in history, be- | : ih 
cause it makes an appeal | HIS book organizes the historical fiction which 


to the imagination, a 
faculty so rich in the 


child.” 
Dr. S. C. Mitchell 


| every teacher aims to bring to the attention of 
| 
} 
| 

University of Richmond | 


the class. It presents pictures of representative 
periods and characters, linked together by a connecting 
narrative. The stories make history live and clinch the 
history lesson. 





“The wealth of adventure | <r 1 
embodied in the book | 
makes it especially attrae- 


tive to children. The in- | Stories of South America 
teresting material makes | 
it admirably adapted for | E. C. Brooks 


silent reading: some of | 
the stories read like the 


Arabian Nights.” | HESE delightful stories of the wonderful land to 


° : . | >» . 7 » 7 > r ; > > VW > . 1 . 
Miss Cornelia S. Adair | the south are not only very instruc tive concern 
President ing South America. but most useful in teaching 
Elementary Teachers | the history of North America as well. The book ts 
{ssociation, ea ss . . 
ete Wisaiiats clear, simple, forceful, and effective. 











Johnson Publishing Company 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 





——_________ ——— — —___—_ —) 
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“ALDINE READING METHOD 


Adopted as OPTIONAL BASAL METHOD in Virginia Schools 
ALDINE READERS, PRIMER ALDINE READERS, BOOK ONE 
Adopted for Supplementary Use 


ALDINE READERS, BOOK TWO 


Auxiliary books and material for use with the 
Aldine Reading Method 
LEARNING TO READ 
A Manual for Teachers using the Aldine Readers, Primer, and Books One and Two 
CHARTS AND CARDS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
SCOLLEY’S SEAT WORK IN STORY FORM 
Silent Reading Aid in First Grade 
THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 
By Stevens, Marsh, and Van Sickle 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
BOOK ONE. For Grades Three and Four BOOK TWO. For Grades Five and Six 
BOOK THREE. For Grades Seven and Eight 
Stevens’ Drill Cards—Foundation Number Work 
Sets 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
The Pilot Manual and Stevens’ Drill Cards offer an organization of Primary Number Work for the 
first four grades that is not carried in the usual Arithmetic Series, and the authors have thereby made 
a distinet contribution to teacher training. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue PUBLISHERS 
































New York 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER QUARTER 
Edwin Anderson Alderman, Ph.B., D.C.L., LL.D., President 
Charles Gilmore Maphis, Ped.D., LL.D., Dean. 


First Term, June 22- August 1; Second Term, August 3 - September 5. 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for Certificate. Credit for High School Teachers, Courses leading 
to The Normal Professional Certificate and all Summer School Professional Certificates. 

Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Art, Biblical Literature, 

logy, Chemistry, Commercial Courses, Commercial Law, Economics, Education, Engineering, English, 

nch, General Science, Geography, German, Government, History, Household Arts, Industrial and Fine 
\ . Latin, Library Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, Medical Science, Philosophy, Physical 
Fdueation, Physics, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, Swimming, Writing. Special courses in Drawing, 
hool Musie, Spanish, Playgrounds and Recreation, Manual Training, Kindergarten and Observation 
ses, Library Methods, Physical Education and Secretarial Training. 

SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 

Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work. 

Master’s Degree may be obtained by properly qualified students in three summer quarters. 

A special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, one in Organ, | 


vo in Piano and Violin. 
Special Courses in the Coaching of Football, Baseball, Basketball, and the minor sports. 


A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 

Special courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, typewriting, book- 
eping, accounting, finance and banking. 

Entertainment Course of high-class Musical and Educational Attractions. | 


EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 











apnea i aati aie RIN. 2 Os. os AA ge Pe en ear oe ee ee ee Free 
PE FO, WI ao 6 nino oo coe s es ene ene esenes ensesossdewens eee $ 5.00 
HOG Pent in TIOTMICOFIGS, BIX WESES, F Ti POO, 0 vcccccccccessssecsesvesccvesss 6.00 each 
Board University Cafeteria Hall, 41 days, estimated. ......cccccccscvcccsecsecces 30.00 
Pn scidiaiiuis ae eecae a ANA basse bcd aw eed Oa shanks eisowe eke aware en’ $41.00 


3oard and room in private families can be secured for from $7.50 to $10.00. 
The University of Virginia Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few 
rgest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 2,301 registered students from thirty- 
seven States and foreign countries, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled 
the South and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and 
‘ining and wider social advantages. 
For Detailed Announcement, address 


j SECRETARY OF SUMMER QUARTER, University, Virginia. 


— - 
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Summer Quarter 


State Teachers 
College 


FARMVILLE, VA. 
Term opens June 16, 1925 


Courses offered: 


Professional course for primary work 
Professional course for grammar grade work 
Courses leading to State Examinations 


The work of the first year (three-quarters) of 
the professional courses will be offered, and in 
addition to this the first quarter of the second 
year. 


Students will be accommodated in the College 
Dormitories. 


For catalogue and application blanks, address 
The Registrar 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 




















UNIVERSITY 
of 
RICHMOND 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 22—August 1, 1925 


A Summer School for High School Teachers 
and College Students 


The following courses will be offered: 
1. Science courses meeting Pre-Medical Re. 


quirements. 


i) 


Regular College Courses, leading to Degrees 
and Teachers’ Certificates. 


3. Certain Courses to remove College Entrance 
Conditions, 


4. Regular Courses in Law. 


For Bulletin, Address 


W. L. PRINCE, Director 
University of Richmond, Virginia 











RADFORD 


State Teachers 
College 


Spring and Summer Quarters 


The Spring Quarter opens March 24. Ali collegiate and 
professional courses are offered during this quarter. 

The First Term of the Summer Quarter opens June 15. 
The Second Term of the Summer Quarter July 27. The 


Summer Quarter offers practically every type of course 
needed by any teacher in Virginia. Review Courses for 
First Grade Certificates; courses for the Renewal or 
Extension of Certificates; Collegiate Professional 
Courses for the Elementary Certificate; courses for high 






































FREDERICKSBURG 


State Teachers 
College 


Two year diploma courses for teaching 
(a) Primary grades; (b) grammar grades: 
(c) H. S. grades in Jr. High School: (4) 
Home Economics; (e) Commercial Subjects. 
Four year B. S. Degree courses leading to teaching 
or supervising in elementary or high schools: 
(a) Academic subjects (English, History. 
Math., Science, Latin, French) ; (b) Physical 





-g il 


Si 

















school graduates wishing to teach in September; and Education; (c) Fine and Industrial (rts; ate 
courses leading to the Normal Professional Certificate. (d) Public School Music; (e) Commercial \" 
Courses for Special Certificates to teach high school subjects i 
subjects and other Special Subjects; courses in Super- ee ieee Se’ 
vision; courses for High School Teachers, High School / , , ar ; embershi 
Principals, and Superintendents; and regular college A standard Teachers College, holding m , CX] 
courses with credit toward desrese. in American Association of Teachers Colleges 
A large number of special lecturers, speakers, and enter- Summer quarter begins June 15th. Regular winter 
tainers. Seven-Day Chautauqua on the college campus. school courses given. 
Excursions to beautiful and historic points in South- 
west Virginia. Send for Winter or Summer School Catalog, 

For catalogue and special literature, write and late bulletins. 

4 ? 
JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President, 
East Radford, Virginia Fredericksburg, Va. 5 
Ss 
a ————— 
San 
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State Teachers 


College 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


SUMMER SESSION 
First Term June 15—July 24. 
Second Term July 27—August 28. 
Courses Offered 


Professional leading to B. S. 
Normal 


degree. 
Professional 
hicate. 


leading to Professional 


tary Certificate Courses, primary and grammar 


Certificate Courses in Home Economics. 
Courses for first grade certificate (both terms). 
Courses for Renewal of Certificate and West 


irements. 


Recreational Features 


limate, elevation 1300 feet, swimming pool, 
uditorium, Swarthmore Chautauqua, Tennis, 
key, Basketball, Mountain climbing, Excur- 
Caverns. 


Dorimitory accommodations for 500. 











\pply to the President, SAMUEL P. DUKE. 








The College 
of | 
William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Dr. J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 


Summer Quarter: First term, June 15 to July 25; 
Second term, July 27 to September 2, 1925. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Special courses for teachers, principals, supervi- 
sors, and superintendents leading to the Elemen- 
tary, Normal Professional, Special, Collegiate, or 
Collegiate Professional Certificates; and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, business, 
Credit for all 
courses can be counted toward a degree. 


engineering, or social work, 
Special 
Write 


attention given to certificate requirements. 
for particulars to 


DEAN K. J. HOKE, 


Director of Summer Quarter 




















New York 


University 


Summer ff School 


July 7—August 14, 1925 


es for teachers in educational, collegi- 

nd commercial subjects. Credits may 
he earned toward Baccalaureate and Gradu- 

legrees. Students from outside New 

will be assisted by the University in 
securing comfortable, convenient, and in- 
expensive living accomodations. 


\Vrite for the complete bulletin. 
ADDRESS: 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS, Director 
summer School, New York University 


) Washington Square, New York City 
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Social Workers 
W anted 


Social Workers are needed in the South for 
many types of positions. Women of mature age 
with experience in teaching or other public ser- 
vice are especially desired. 

Salaries range from $1200 to $1500 per year to 
begin. Teachers in the past have borrowed money 
to take the required training and have found it 
possible to pay it back in a few years out of the 
increase in salary. 

Training may be secured in from one to two 
years, depending on previous educational experi- 
ence. For further information fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


| 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND 
| 
} 





PUBLIC HEALTH 
Richmond, Va. 


-- reece Teer OM Gea Mm <-eree> | 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND 

PUBLIC HEALTH, 
15 N. Fifth St., Richmond, Va. 


Please send me information about positions in | 
social work and methods of training. 


TREEECLALTELE TE ee 
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Shenandoah College 


Dayton, Virginia 


In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. In 


sight of the proposed Park. In a short distance 
of four famous Caves, the Natural Bridge and the 


Natural Chimneys. 
Prices from $250 to $300 


Offers the Two years of 


standard college work: four years of high school 


following courses: 


work: Art: Expression; very complete work in 


Commercial studies including special secretarial 


training: Band. Orchestra. and Public School music 
| fully aceredited, and the best opportunity for an 
| excellent training in both instrumental and vocal 


music to be found in the South. 
Catalogue free 


Address 
SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 


sox A, Dayton, Va. 








| THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


has adopted for basal use 


The Test and Study 
Speller 


By resolution of the State Board, after July 1, 1925, 
all new classes formed in spelling in the elemen. 
tary schools shall use THE TEST AND STUDY 
SPELLER. 

The Test and Study Speller (1) tests and (2) 
provides for supervised study of words which 
individual pupils misspell. 


Advantages of the Test-Study Method: 


4 90% saving of time devoted to study of 
spelling lesson. 

Infusion of life and interest into the spell- 
ing period. 


General improvement in spelling ability. 


| Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 

















the Soctal Sciences? 


Do You Teach 


Here is a real American Atlas to help you 


Goode’s School Atlas 


By Professor J. Paul Goode 
University of Chicago 


Indispensable for reference 


Among its 300 maps are physical, political, 


density-of-popul ition, 


Low-priced enough for class use 
| 
| 
| 


rainfall, temperature, 


products, relief, geological, trade, vegetation, 


mineral, historical, soils, railways, cities-and- 


their-environs, and commerce maps. 
The world is covered, but 
America Is Featured 


This is the first time this wealth of material 


has been offered in a low-priced American 
Atlas It permits bringing before’ the 
students’ eyes in accurately drawn, beauti- 


| fully authentic wealth of 


geographic, 


material. 


colored, maps a 


historic, economic, and_ social 


Write for circular 


M‘Nally & Company 


CHICAGO 


Rand 


| New York 
| (Dept. c-122) 


San Francisco 





Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 
86th Year 


An institution combining technical train- 
ing with military training and discipline 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 








SUMMER SCHOOL 1925 
In the heart of the Portage Lakes 
UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 
Akron, Ohio 
For Teachers, Prospective Teachers and College St 


1925 


Courses leading to the completion of the 
plan; the three-year plan; and the degree in ed 
courses leading to degrees in the (¢ 
Arts. Graduate courses leading to the 4 
Special courses for those interested 1: 


Regular 
Libe 


Degree. 





schools. 

DEPARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES 
Mathematics Psychology Educatior 
Methods Political Science Art 
Physical Education History 
Music Public S; ng 
For catalog address DEAN W. J. BANKES 

Director of the Summer School 


Sociology 
English 
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June 15 


July 23 Blacksburg, Virginia 


Beautiful Campus 
150 Acres 
2100 Feet Above Sea Level 
Cool, Delightfui 
Summer Climate 
(uition Free for Virginia Teachers 





SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS july 24 
ro VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE TO 


Aug. 29 
Courses for 
Special Teachers’ Certificate 
Extensions 
Renewals 
School Hygiene 
School Administration, Ete, 


For Requirements for Teachers’ Certificates, Write 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, or 
V. P. I. SUMMER SCHOOL, BLACKSBURG, VA. 























HE MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 


French and Spanish 


July 3—August 20, 1925 


PROFESSOR J. MORENO-LACALLE 
Director of the Romance Language Schools 


st a unit with separate dining 
esident halls. 

opportunity to hear and speak 

ruage studied. No English spoken 





ampus during the seven weeks of 


1. | 


ful location in the Champlain Valley 
k on the Green Mountains and 


\dirondacks. 
rther information and bulletins, address: 


liss Helen W. Blanchard, Secretary, 
“~EVENTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
Middlebury, Vermont. 





























UNIVERSITY or CINCINNATI 


Summer Session 1925 


I. Six Weeks’ Session, June 22-July 31. 
(Liberal Arts and Education Courses) 
II. Eight Weeks’ Session, June 15-August 8. 
(Pre-medical Science Courses) 
Departments of Instruction 
Liberal Arts 
Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English, 
History, Hygiene, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Romance Language, Sociology, Zoology. 
Education 
History, Principles and Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, Educational Psychology, Administration 
and Measurements, Secondary Education, 
Elementary Education, Special Types. of 
Education, Laboratory Teaching. 
Special Courses for Superintendents, Principals, 
Teachers of Kindergarten, Elementary, Junior- 
Senior High Schools, Music, and Test-Adminis- 
trators. 





Fully accredited for teaching certificates and 
undergraduate and graduate degrees. Special 
demonstration rooms of reorganized primary, 
third and fifth grades. Visiting specialists. 
Unusual program of a civic and recreational 
character provided. 
Dormitories. Morning classes. 
For bulletin and detailed information address: 
DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN 
Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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IDE-AWAKE teachers are studying the new type 


of classroom procedure which vitalizes class work. 


Hotchkiss: The Project Method in Classroom Work 


Part I is devoted to a brief discussion of fundamental principles and laws 


underlying good teaching. 


Chapters I and II of Part II help the reader to 


formulate a clear conception of what should constitute a genuine project and 


vive definite directions for launching a project. 


The remaining two hundred 


pages are devoted to a definite, concrete description of projects that have been 


carefully worked out in the classroom. 


The book is designed for teachers’ 


reading circles, normal schools and teachers’ colleges, and particularly for the 


individual teacher who is interested in the improvement of her classroom work. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 























Institute of French 
Edueation 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Session 1925 


Ideally located. in new buildings, for comfort, con- 
Isolated from the 


College. 


health. 
departments of the 


venience. beauty and 
English-Speaking 


Scenery and climate unsurpassed. 


Graduate and advanced undergraduate courses 


adapted to the needs of teachers of French. 


A Faculty of native French teachers. Special at- 
tention given to phonetics, diction, reading aloud, 
conversation. No English per- 


composition and 


mitted. 


If you desire to spend six weeks in a French 


atmosphere, write for information to 


Proressor H. W. P. DE VISME 
Middlebury 
State College, Penna. 


(Formerly Dean of French School) 























Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Eighth Session—June 10-July 23, 1925 


rhe summer school of the Asheville Normal is one of 
the State summer schools of North Carolina. 

Fifteen hundred teachers from twenty-four states and 
territories attended the 1924 session. 


[he faculty of eighty will include teachers f 


Asheville Normal; Universities of South ( 
Columbia, Nebraska, Duke, Missouri, Baker, 
B. Stetson; State Teachers Colleges of Michigan, Florida 


Mississippi, Virginia, Tennessee, and New 


York; rg 


Peabody College for Teachers; Berea, Park, W 
Hiram, Randolph-Macon, and Maryville Colleges 3a 
chusetts Institute of Technology; and heads of part 
ments from a number of city public schools. 

Two hundred courses are offered for kind 
primary, grammar grade, high school, at 


athletic coaches, physical directors, su 
principals, and superintendents. 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teac! ed 
cational and recreational opportunities that ar $ 
passed. 


teachers, 


Dormitory room and board is $42 for six week Room 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this r 
Board in private homes is from $8 to $15 1 
Registration fee is $10 for four courses. 

Asheville are 


Reduced round-trip fares to 


during the summer. 
Complete catalog will be ready March sevent 
now tor a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 
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\Vireinia Makes Provision for a Neglected Group of Teachers 
By B. H. Van Oot, Blacksburg, Va. 


the teachers in our public schools is being 


k \CH year the professional preparation of 
emphasized. Frequently the standard 
cements for entering the teaching pro- 
are raised. Extension courses, corres- 
e courses, institutes, teachers’ confer- 
nd summer schools are being conducted 
w an opportunity for the teachers of 
hildren to become more proficient in this 
This is as it should be. The results 
| more than justify the expenditures of 
| money. 

‘is a large group of teachers, however, 
ve no Opportunity to perfect themselves 
* chosen field. These teachers are en- 
ring to shape the ideals and develop the 
al efficiency of thousands of children of 
the State who have already left the wholesome 
e of the public schools but whose educa- 
id ideals have to be carefully guided if 
re to become intelligent citizens of the 
‘tate. The children who come under the direc- 
this unprepared group of teachers are of 
age and are legally entitled to an educa- 
hey are entitled to have just as proficient 
as their more fortunate brothers and 

n the public and private schools. 
as a people, have become accustomed to 
that when a child leaves the public 
to enter industry our responsibility for 
ceases. Fortunately, we are 
g our minds relative to this and are 
‘eginuing to realize that the public school 
‘ten 1s an agency established to carry educa- 
ill the children of all the people of the 
‘tate. The fact that children have left the 
om does not relieve us of the responsi- 

r their education. 


thin 


ication 


In the schoolroom the child has been under 
the direction of competent, well-trained teachers 
who have every opportunity to keep well in- 
formed relative to educational methods and de- 
vices. When he enters industry he comes under 
the direction of other types of teachers, namely, 
the foreman of the shop. These foremen are 
mostly uninformed relative to their responsibili- 
ties pertaining to the education of the juvenile 
workers. They are teachers, nevertheless, in 
the most practical sense of the word, and as such 
should receive instruction. 

The State Department of Education of Vir- 
ginia has realized the necessity for the education 
and training of foremen in industry and has 
engaged the services of Mr. Linscott Ballentine, 
a specialist in personnel problems. Mr. Ballen- 
tine has been in the employ of the Department 
since April, 1924, and has been conducting 
thirty-hour-conferences with foremen and other 
industrial executives in the industries through- 
out the State. In these conferences he not only 
emphasizes the supervisory aind managerial 
responsibilities of the foreman but dwells at con- 
siderable length upon the responsibilities of the 
foreman as a teacher, pointing out the various 
ways in which the foreman can shape the 
attitudes and ideals of the juvenile workers and 
at the same time stimulate them to perfect them- 
selves in their chosen work and to prepare them- 
selves for higher and more responsible positions. 
The foremen receive Mr. Ballentine’s program 
with a great deal of enthusiasm and frequently 
put his teachings into practical application by 
establishing classes for the training of those 
under their supervision. This is only the first 


step toward the program of carrying education 
to the industrial workers through the medium 
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of the foreman but the succes of the program 
so far indicates that within a few years educa- 
tion will be effectually carried to “the other 
half” of our population. 

The manufacturers and school superintendents 
of the State are heartily cooperating with the 
State Department of Education in this program. 
Mr. Ballentine’s services are constantly in de- 
mand. In fact, he is scheduled to conduct these 
foreman conferences, each of two weeks’ dura- 
tion, through August, 1925. 

The conferences which Mr. Ballentine puts on 
are not lectures. They are conferences in the 
truest sense of the word. The men participating 
in these conferences do most of the talking while 
Mr. Ballentine leads and directs their thoughts 
along lines relating to the solution of problems 
which confront the foreman in the performance 
By conducting conferences on this 
basis, problems which appear very general are 
made quite specific in as much as they apply to 
conditions in the industry represented by the 


of his duties. 


members of the group. Such problems as the 


following are discussed: 


1. An analysis of the responsibilities of each 
foreman. 

2. Ways in which a foreman may cooperate 
with the management, other foremen and work- 
men. 

3. The qualities necessary in leadership and 
how they may be developed under local con- 
ditions. | 

4. Responsibilities in giving orders, directions 
and suggestions. 

5. How to make a work job analysis. 

6. How to use a job analysis in assigning 
work jobs, giving instructions, reducing acci- 
dents, increasing production, etc. 

7. Carelessness on the job and how to 
eliminate. 

8. How to deal with labor to reduce labor 
turnover. 


9. Creating job interest. 

10. The problems of supervision. 

11. Opportunities for promotion within the 
plant and how the foreman may help the worker. 

12. The foreman’s responsibility to the com- 
munity. 


13. Training for citizenship. 
14. The health of the worker. 


In putting across this last topic the State 
Department of Education has the cooperation oj 
the State Board of Health which will send 
special representatives on the day this topic is 
discussed. 

There are several plans for putting on the 
conferences. The first and probably the most 
satisfactory is to relieve the foremen in a given 
industry from their work for a period of tw 
or three weeks. This gives them an opportunity 
to concentrate upon the work of the conferences, 
Where this plan has operated the management 
has assured us that the increased efficiency of 
the foremen more than compensated for the time 
lost from work. 

Under the second plan a few foremen are 
selected from several industries in a given con- 
munity, enough to make up a group of from 
ten to twenty-five. This gives the smaller in- 
dustries an opportunity to participate in the 
benefits of the conferences and distributes the 
small expense for getting out a report. 

Under either of the above plans the cor 
ferences may be repeated with other groups of 
men. 

The third plan contemplates holding conr- 
ferences outside of working hours. This plan 
is used only when Mr. Ballentine is engaged 
with other conferences during the day. 

Conferences to date have been held by Mr. 
Ballentine or his predecessor, Mr. Anderson, it 
the following industries: 

Riverside and Dan River Mills at Schoolfield 
and Danville. (5 groups) 

Lane Cedar Works, Altavista. (2 groups) 

American Locomotive Works, Richmond. 

Seward Trunk and Bag Company, Petersburg. 

Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg. 

The Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Con- 
pany, Fieldale. (2 groups) 

Consolidated Textile Corporation, Lynchburg. 

Stonega Coal and Coke Company, Big Ston¢ 
Gap. 

Norton Coal Company, Norton. 

Contractors and Builders, Norfolk. 

The Royster Company, Norfolk. 


Lync 
ninet 
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ford Representatives, Norfolk. 

Guano and Chemical Manufacturers, Norfolk. 

General Superintendents, Norfolk. 

Virginia Bridge and Iron Company, Roanoke. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute (3) at which 
there were sixty-five representatives from 
three industries. 

he fact that this program of foreman train- 


ing has been so well received by the manufac- 
turers and school superintendents indicates that 
the people of the State are interested in the 
education of the worker. The foreman is the 
teacher of the employed juvenile and as such he 
should receive training for his responsibilities 
the same as the public school teacher receives 
for her responsibilities. 





The High School at Lynchburg Celebrates in Honor of Super- 
intendent E. C. Glass, the Dean of Superintendents 
in the United States 


eighteen seventy-nine, Mr. E. C. Glass 
superintendent of schools in 
Lynchburg, Virginia. On the ninth of January, 
nineteen twenty-five, the E. C. Glass High 
School, his namesake, arranged a most happy 
anniversary celebration that was a complete 
surprise to the guest of honor. When Mr. Glass 
had heen successfully decoyed to the high school 
by Mrs. John W. Craddock and Mrs. W. J. D. 
bell, members of the school board, ostensibly to 
hear an orchestra program, he found the audi- 

in stage beautifully decorated, and orches- 
tra, student body, and faculty assembled to do 
him honor. 


kK YRTY-SIX years ago, on January ninth, 


became 


Mr. H. A. C. Walker, the principal, who pre- 
sided over the meeting, greeted Mr. Glass by 
reminding him of the many years that he had 
so successfully and unselfishly served the cause 


of education in his State and city. After wish- 


ing him many more years of service, he intro- 
luce the first speaker, Miss Anne Newton of 
nior class, who bore greetings from the 

high school. 
Miss Newton, summarizing the growth and 


development of the E. C. Glass High School, 
said 
his school has been a continuous growth 
the year 1870, when it was first started 
with Mr. Thomas C. Miller and Mr. John W. 
\yatt as principals of a girls’ and boys’ school 


respectively. At that time the schools were con- 


in rented rooms of private homes. 


“In 1880 the schools were consolidated and 
moved into the building on the corner of Court 
and Eleventh Streets, and that building was used 
for nineteen years. 

“Tn 1899, having outgrown the building, the 
school was moved to the new building on 
Federal Street, where it remained until 1911, the 
year in which the new building on Part Avenue 
was completed. Upon the resignation of Mr. 
Miller in 1905, Mr. W. M. Black became princi- 
pal. He was succeeded by Mr. S. G. Anspach 
in 1917. Mr. Anspach remained principal until 
1922 when ill health forced him to resign. He 
was succeeded by Mr. H. A. C. Walker of 
Savannah, Georgia. 

“Tn 1920, by action of the school board, the 
Lynchburg High School was given the name of 
the E. C. Glass High School in honor of the 
distinguished superintendent of Lynchburg 
schools. 

“Thus it is that the school has grown from 
two rooms with two teachers to a large, modern 
building with laboratories, 


school equipped 


library and cafeteria. Its faculty now numbers 
over thirty and it has an enrolment of almost 
one thousand. The school is proud of its 
literary magazine, weekly newspaper, debating 
and literary societies, athletic activities, Honor 
League and orchestra.” 

Miss Newton in closing in behalf of the school 
wished him all happiness on this forty-sixth an- 
niversary of his superintendency. 
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Miss Lizzie Harvey, principal of the Garland- 
Rodes School, the next speaker said: 

“To our honored superintendent I bear greet- 
ings from the teachers of the elementary schools, 
nearly one hundred in number, and greetings 
from the pupils, more than three thousand 
strong. I bring, too, from these teachers the 
assurance of their highest regard for him as 
their administrative head and of their truest ap- 
preciation of him as their educational leader. 

“To him Lynchburg owes a great debt of 
gratitude for the enviable position to which he 
brought our schools in the years long past, 
making a name for them throughout the State 
and indeed throughout the Southland. Through 
the succeeding years he has enabled them to 
maintain their high standard and win new 
glories. 

“Few educators have so extensive an acquaint- 
‘ance with the varied educational thoughts and 
theories of the day. His thorough understand- 
ing of these and his clear judgment as to their 
relative values have made him a cautious and 
conservative leader, slow to give up the good in 
the old, ready to accept the good in the new, but 
not over-hasty to seize because it is new. 

“A man of fine intellect, a great reader, a 
deep thinker, powerful in argument, a brilliant 
speaker (when he can be persuaded to speak), 
an unsurpassed teacher, an exceptionally efficient 
superintendent, he is one of whom we may be 
justly proud. His store of knowledge seems in- 
exhaustible ; his wide range of information is a 
constant source of amazement to us all. 

“But with all his learning, he is very human 
and approachable. We know no fear of him. 
He is a welcome guest in our schools. We 
enjoy his interesting comments, his thought- 

Little 
We are 


always happy to have him in our class rooms. 


provoking questions, his new ideas. 


flashes of humor illumine his visits. 


“We often marvel at his youthful appearance 
and his youthful vigor when we remember that 
he is the oldest superintendent in the United 
States from point of service. 

“We, of the elementary schools, extend to him 
our heartiest congratulations and wish for him 


many more years of invaluable service. 


As the presidents of the two colleges situated 
in Lynchburg were unable to be present, Mr 
Walker read letters of greeting from them, and 
also a letter from Dr. W. T. Sanger bringing a 
message from the State Board of Education, 

At the conclusion of these tributes. \; 
Walker introduced Mr. A. 
of the high school committee of the Lynchburg 


R. Long, chairman 
school board. Mr. Long said: 

“This celebration reflects credit on those who 
conceived and arranged it, and I esteem it , 
great privilege to have a place on the program 
as the representative of the school board. None 
of the members of the board has ever known 
anything of the school system of Lynchburg 
except under the superintendency of Mr. Glass: 
and so far as our experience goes, his incumber- 
cy of that office has been like a part of the 
ordained and continuing order of things. And 
we would not have it otherwise. Our obvious 
course has been to follow his leadership, and, 
therefore, to do in the main as we are told: and 
in our adoption of this general policy we feel 
that we have been fully justified. 

“We know by the calendar, and some of us by 
our own feelings, that we are all growing older; 
but Mr. Glass seems somehow to have been able 
to negotiate a sort of moratorium with time, and 
the passing years have touched him lightly both 
in body and in spirit. We hope it will continue 
to be so and that he has before him many more 
years of service, during which he may continue 
to have that which he has so well earned as an 
accompaniment of his advancing age— 

Love, honor, obedience, and troops of friends. 

“We congratulate you, Mr. Glass, and we cor- 
gratulate those whom you have so faithfully 
served.” 

The program closed with the singing of the 
high school song and the informal presentation 
of a basket of flowers to Mrs. Glass. 


A spirit of simple and dignified sincerity 


entirely in keeping with the modesty of Mr. 
Glass pervaded the celebration. Both tvachers 
and pupils left the auditorium with a vreater 
feeling of pride in their superintendent and in 


the school which bears his name. 














5a [RICK says: “A teacher has a very 
4 M comprehensive, long-distance purpose. 

*** A teacher’s educational aims should 
be interpreted in narrow short-distance pur- 


“SH poses that pupils will adopt as their own for 
ration and guidance in daily study.” In 
vh vekiig to interpret my long-distance purposes 


dieval history in the short-distance pur- 

if a freshman class, I led them into two 
ree experiments. How to study medieval 
ry in the most enjoyable way became a real 
m to the group. 


LSS The topic of the medieval city was readily 
en- attractive. “How do you want to study this? 
the \\hat would you want to know about a medieval 
\nd ity?’ was my question. They wanted to know 


ous bout schools, churches, business houses, homes, 
public buildings, dress, amusements, 
ment, social customs, literature, trades, 
feel mmerce, methods of transportation; things 
which they were familiar in their own city. 
by \iter a thorough discussion, the class, by 
er: majority vote, decided that they would all read 
ble in two histories the pages covering the medieval 
in addition to this each student would 
. special study of one topic and report it 
class indicating what points would be 
iable for their notebooks. Each one chose 

n topic, avoiding duplications. 
or two or three days we studied together 
uite informally. Our library, just across the 
vas frequently visited. A number of 
relerence books were collected on our large 
I helped first one and then another ; 
ch pupil was also helping the others, so 
not know who did the most. Alma would 
something here about 
or Mildred would exclaim, 
‘Here is a good piece of information about 
ity iairs: who has that topic?” I really enjoyed 
study hours a great deal. They were 
ers verio’s of earnest cooperative effort on a group 
ise, far removed from memorizing a text- 
in vook 1 order to answer the teacher’s questions. 
came the reports. These were given 


{ ible. 


Harold, I see 


’ 


medieval medicine,’ 
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orally but with notes for reference. Many 
titles of books and authors were cited. The fact 
that the rest of the class had to take notes made 
them quiz the student on the floor if everything 
was not clear. I sat back in the group taking 
part only when needed to clear up misapprehen- 
sions or to help decide whether or not an item 
was important enough to be written in their 
notebooks. Oc¢asionally I suggested to a 
student that he could add to his report the next 
day, and the addition was always made. In the 
test which followed the unit of work I was grati- 
fied to see how well the class had grasped the 
origin of many of our institutions and customs 
of today. When the plan was completed, the 
pupils discussed the results. They agreed that 
they had “learned more” than they would have 
learned by emphasizing one textbook, that there 
was far less shirking of the daily lesson and 
that they had found the work more than usually 
interesting. They thought the next study unit 
might be improved by students giving more 
attention to their vocabularies and voices in 
making reports and by a better condensation of 
notes. A worth while situation when pupils 
realize opportunities for improvement, point 
them out and strive to make the best of them 
without coercion from the teacher! 

In addition to the values already mentioned 
there are others inherent in such an undertaking. 
The students received valuable practice in par- 
liamentary discussions, in making decisions on 
real questions and in using the library and in- 
dexes of books. They learned that all of history 
is not contained in one book. They were forced 
to select from their readings only such items as 
were pertinent to some special topic and they 
had good experience in taking notes. There 
was a fine opportunity for the teacher to inspire 
each individual to work up to his capacity. The 
pupils were seeking genuine mastery of the 
subject in order to come up to their classmates’ 
expectations. They had experience in shoulder- 


ing not leaving to the teacher the responsibility 
for seeing that topics were properly developed. 
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Some Ideas on the Ethical Relations of Teachers 
By W. J. Hayes, Principal High School, Charlottesville. 


CCASIONALLY we hear discussions on 

Ethics in the Teaching Profession. Now 

and then a written opinion appears, and 
there are a few attempts at codification. All this 
points to the fact that teaching is to be a pro- 
fession and that professional consciousness is 
dawning. As the true vision of education 
spreads among those who sevre in the teaching 
ranks, the desire to eliminate the mercenary 
jobber increases. 

During this birth period in professional ethics 
some make the mistake 
of judging those who 
violate what may appear 
to be most patent ethical 
We 


be tolerant 


principles. must 
with 
breaches so long as 
teachers receive little in- 
struction on this phase Breadth 


Liberality 





of their preparation. 
Few if any schools offer 
a course in the ethics of 
teaching analogous to 
those offered in medicine 
and law. Many courses 
in education do not in- 
directly involve such in- 
struction. Teachers’ or- 
ganizations emphasize 
ideals considerably but little direct attention is 
paid to discussing ethical relations. 

Under present conditions our best course is 
to give publicity to fundamental ethical ideals 
to the end that the consciousness of these may 
crystallize into a code. The constant repetition 
accompanying deliberate propaganda will finally 
produce the effect of professional consciousness. 

The chief idea which should be recognized by 
teachers is that teaching is a relationship. Teach- 
ing implies relations to pupils, parents, com- 
munities, officials, associates and the profession 
itself. Building upon this idea the teacher must 
be led to answer, “What is my moral obligation 


in each of these relations?” Teachers must be 


Teacher 





The All-Around Relations of a Teacher 


faced with the question over and over again. The 
answer shall determine entrance to the profession 

In the relation of teacher to child, the teacher 
owes the debt of understanding the child. The 
teacher should feel unworthy who is not making 
every effort to understand the periods of phys- 
cal, intellectual, and development oi 
children and adapt her teaching methods thereto 


social 


The hereditary and environmental factors back 
of the child should be studied and should guide 
procedure of the teacher. 

Relative to parents 
teachers should exempli- 
fy liberality and breadth 
If parents are slow to 
appreciate efforts _ for 
their children; if the 
are narrow, selfish, ex- 
plosive, dictatorial 
[nterest 


Service 


puffed up, or insolent, 





it should be viewed wit! 


Azpunwwo,) 


the tolerance born of an 
understanding heart. 

To the community, the 
teacher owes any con- 
structive service whic! 
may be rendered. Teach- 
ing builds for a genera- 
tion yet to be active, bu! 
true teaching _ labors 
with the active generation to produce an et 
vironment conducive to such building. 

With officials, teachers should recognize that 
they have a responsible relationship. Official: 
place each one of them in charge of a specifi 
work. In their use of time, material and method, 
they should feel the urge to measure up to the 
trust placed in them. They should be loyal to 
policies not contrary to principles for which they 


stand. Whims should not displace opinio 
subscribing to policy. The official should | 
credit for looking out for the interest of the whole 
school until it is proved otherwise. With this a 


a1) 


rive 


$2 


sumption, teachers should put aside their persona 


pry 


wishes to gain the greater good to the system 
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- should be reciprocity among teachers. 
should be shared. Successful methods 
be passed along rather than guarded in 
»iserly fashion. Indiscriminate remarks about a 

teacher should not be tolerated, and 
‘ctionalism should not be allowed to germinate. 
ird the profession itself, there is one 
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moral debt above all others—sincerity. Train- 
ing may be poor, vision may be limited, ideas 
may be meagre, mistakes may be made; but if 
there is sincere desire to serve in developing the 
capacity of youth, there is hope. An individual 
without sincerity in and toward the profession 
should be banished. 





ys The Code of Honor for Secondary Schools 


Eprror’s Note—This was prepared by Elizabeth Heath and Josephine Luck under the direction of 


™ Helen Weeks, Associate in Education, College of William and Mary. 


that there is a crying need for a higher 
standard of honor among pupils in sec- 
ndary schools. The consensus of opinion seems 
‘0 be that stealing, cheating and other forms of 
wrong-doing are on the increase. Someone has 
aid, “Cheating is a game between teacher and 
pil in which the latter usually wins.” The 
situation looks dark. Is there any way to bring 
ibout a change for the better? 

lf character is the most important product 
f education, we as teachers must make greater 
efforts to develop in our pupils a high sense 
f honor in small as well as in great things. 
The citizenship of which we boast can mean 
little unless high ideals can be inculcated in the 
individual man and woman of our democracy. 
Conditions in America demand a higher type 
{ citizen than we have ever had. 

, The breaking down of home discipline and 
but TB training make it incumbent upon the school to 
bors HM enter upon a new phase of work, to assist the 
pupil in solving the many problems that con- 
Many educators think the social 
problem the biggest one in school life: 
‘0 teach the pupil to play fair, to stand for a 
principle, to have respect for law, to protect 
the weak, to be considerate of others, to learn 
‘lf-control, to acquire habits of participation in 

munity affairs; in fact, to be an all-round 


Mtiger 
LIZe 


side p kACTICALLY every teacher will agree 


front him. 


t CIVi 


s in “Citizenship is the expression of character.” 
vel Me robably the most outstanding necessity in the 
trainine of young citizens is obedience. Now 


there are two types of obedience: the first is a 
Jind yielding to autocratic domination ; the sec- 
ind more desirable type is an intelligent 


1 
tam nnd 


democratic compliance, accompanied by a will- 
ingness to serve and a desire to cooperate. If 
we can get this kind of obedience we can de- 
velop leadership and followship. Then a high 
sense of honor will not be so difficult of at- 
tainment. 

The regular school studies are to be con- 
centrated upon character as well as upon intel- 
lectual objectives. Instruction is a necessary 
element in character formation, but activities 
also have their place. Activity is essential to 
learning; pupil activity is the “laboratory where 
character reactions occur.” One way of de- 
veloping obedience to, and respect for, law and 
custom is to place some responsibility on the 
shoulders of the pupils. By participating in 
extra-curricular activities he gets training in 
social thinking and in honorable civic habits. 
These activities have character-training value 
because they bring the pupil face to face with 
ethical situations which require decision and 
action. In these activities the spontaneous in- 
terests of the pupil are utilized and social situ- 
ations provided in which ethical principles 
are needed. “You can’t build character in a 
vacuum.” 

The possibilities of building moral character 
through a regime of purposeful activity is just 
beginning to be realized. The Boy Scouts are 
utilizing this idea and they are succeeding. After 
all, moral character is a matter of shared re- 
sponsibility and relationship ; to attain this there 
is no better way than to live under competent 
supervision, coping with a variety of social situ- 
ations. 

John Dewey says, “America demands that edu- 
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cation be considered life itself, instead of a 
preparation for living.” 

Co-operation and guidance on the part of the 
faculty are necessary foundation stones on which 
the success of this movement must rest. Ex- 
perience shows that it is best to prepare the soil 
carefully, to mold sentiment indirectly and_ to 
build up public opinion in favor of a high stan- 
dard of honor. To attempt to apply an honor 
code to actions that are not yet considered mat- 
ters of honor by the rank and file of pupils is a 
sure way to render it ineffective. Many pupils 
consider only criminal acts, such as stealing, dis- 
honorable. It has never dawned upon them that 
impoliteness, impertinence and disobedience are 
even remotely connected with a lack of honor. 
Therefore our ideal of honor has to be gradually 
built up. 
opportunities should be afforded for it to become 
established in habits. Kilpatrick says, “An ideal 


This should be made attractive, and 


is but an idea joined with tendencies to act.” 

In the home room, discussions about honor may 
be held, and the pupils should be encouraged to 
express their views in regard to it. Tell them 
what other schools are doing and create a desire 
in them to do likewise. In the capacity of 
adviser, the personality of the teacher is a strong 
factor in building up ideals. As pupils of high 
school age are interested in etiquette, it might be 
well as the first step to encourage them to select 
a number of social courtesies that they deem im- 
portant. Then after much discussion and plan- 
ning these may be written thus embodying in a 
list of school habits what they believe to be desir- 
able regarding the matter of their school be- 
havior. 

In Newport News the pupils listed items of 
school behavior which after much discussion were 
voted upon and passed by varying majorities. 
called the manners for that 
Here are some of them: 


This is code of 


school. 


1. Be seated upon entering room. 


2. Approach seat from rear. 

3. Do not chew gum. 

4. No talking without permission. 

5. Do not leave room until dismissed by teacher. 
6. Do not put trash in desk. 

7. No writing on desks. 

8. Respectful attitude toward everyone at all 


times. 
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9. 
10. 
11. 


2 


~. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19, 
20. 


DO bo 
Ww 


ho 
mn 


32 


33. 


NO 


The drawing up and passing of these re 
tions in a democratic manner proves t! 


Enter and leave room in orderly manner, 
Reverence during bible reading and prayer 
Remove hats on entering building. 

Use powder puffs in private. 

Do not throw paper on floor. 

Boys should always pick up things when 
girls drop them, and should let girls precede 
them. 

3e attentive to speakers in assembly. 
Come to order when principal speaks. 
Keep room clean. 

Subjects of interest to the group or majority 
of the group be discussed and opinions ex- 
changed. 

Be in seat by time second bell rings. 

Do not go into assembly late as it interrupts 
the speaker and attracts attention of the 
audience. 

Do not stop in the middle of the hall or on 
the steps to speak to anyone, for it delays 
traffic and causes people to be rudely pushed 
to the side. 

Do not rush for lunch. 

Do not stretch or yawn in class. 

Beg pardon when opening doors and _ inter- 
rupting classes. 

Do not come into a room during devotional 
exercises. 

Do not use pencil sharpener while some one 
is talking. 

Do not write on board without permission 
Improvement in general deportment. 


Do not pass a teacher standing at the door 
without recognizing her in some way 
Greater consideration of others. 

Obey all rules governing the Newport News 
High School. 

No eating in assembly. 

Pupils entering a class room shoul wait 
outside until the class of the preceding 
period is out to prevent congestion in the 
doorway. 


average high school pupil is capable of mecting 2 
situation of this kind when occasion demands 


After pupils have become accustomed tc setting 


up standards of manners for themselves «nd liv- 
ing up to them, the more difficult proble:n of 


code of honor may be undertaken. It tal 
patience and tact to help pupils to work out the 
own standard of living. 


It would be muc): eas'¢! 
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e teacher to write out a code and impose it 
‘ school. But self-imposed ideals are the 
nly permanent ones, and all ideals grow slowly. 
\When by gradual transition the pupils have 
reacied the point where they desire to formulate 
their code, they should be guided wisely, but made 
to {cel their responsibility for the task. 
The Morality Code drawn up by William J. 
Hutchins was awarded the Donor’s prize of five 
ind dollars in the National Codes Competi- 
1916. There are eleven laws in this code, 
and under each law there are five “I Wills.” 
These “I Wills” resemble pledges of allegiance 
| the phrasing. This will prove of immense 
to the school or class that might wish to 
. code of honor, for on this outline could 
ed a code fitting local conditions. 


- main outline is as follows: 


law of self-control. 
(;o0d Americans control themselves. 
The law of good health. 
ood Americans try to gain and keep good 
health. 
he law of kindness. 
vod Americans are kind. 


l\. The law of sportsmanship. 


ood Americans play fair. 
e law of self-reliance. 
;00d Americans are self-reliant. 
he law of duty. 
(00d Americans do their duty. 
|. The law of reliability. 
ood Americans are reliable. 


The law of truth. 
ood Americans are true. 


he law of good workmanship. 
ood Americans try to do the right thing in 
the right way. 


e law of team work. 
od Americans work in friendly co-opera- 
tion with fellow-workers. 


ese codes, and the spirit produced from their 
ice, are the results of labor, tactful guidance 
‘ part of the leader and days of failure, 
. work in overcoming those obstacles that 
re ound to arise in the introducing of “some- 


new” in any school. 


Thirty-five per cent of the schools in the 
United States are attempting to make self-activity 
and student government assist in the training of 
the pupil to secure the right attitude and con- 
duct. Here are a few tangible results: In the 
Walla Walla High School, Washington, the goal 
for the first year was better order in the halls. 
Rules governing hall control were discussed and 
drawn up by the pupils and finally accepted. A 
traffic squad was elected and teachers were with- 
drawn from the halls. The results were so good 
that the next year the student body requested 
that pupil control be extended to the assembly, 
whereupon a disciplinary squad was elected, 
which kept better order than the teachers had 
been able to do. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, where a similar plan has 
been followed for five years, public sentiment has 
been built up against disorder, and the pupils re- 
spect this opinion more than they did faculty 
supervision. A questionnaire revealed the fact 
that a large majority of the pupils think that less 
cheating is done under the honor system than 
formerly. 

In the Speyer School it took nearly a year to 
study the Boy Scout Laws, one at a time, and to 
decide that not one of these ten laws could be 
omitted. Newcomers are made acquainted with 
the ideals and traditions of the school, and usual- 
ly little difficulty is experienced in getting them 
to fall into line. 

One of the by-products noted in some schools 
is that the teacher becomes a counselor instead of 
a policeman. He is not relieved of hard work, 
but the nature of his work is changed. 

Some of the mottoes adopted by schools are 
expressive of aims: “We are conduct builders,” 
“We do as we please; but we please to do right,” 
“Work in co-operation,” “Act well your part; 
there all the honor lies.” 

No two schools will adopt exactly the same 
plan, and no system or plan will function per- 
fectly or reach every pupil. Still if we can im- 
prove present conditions, can evolve a_ higher 
standard of honor in the majority of our pupils, 
we shall have accomplished a great deal. 
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Methods and Devices for Grade Teachers 
PROBLEM: What is the necessary or minimum equipment for an efficient rural schoo! ? 


By F. 


The Task 
EFORE addressing ourselves to the above 
question, let’s try to appreciate the task 
involved. 
In 1923 there were 366,000 teachers in the 
Open country and country villages directing the 
8,150,000 pupils. 


one-room 


learning of 
175,000 of these teachers were in 
schools with an enrolment of about 4,375,000. 
These 366,000 teachers drew an average salary 
of $729 and taught on an average of about eight 
In 1923 there were over 23,000,000 
Sixty 


approximately 


months. 
children enroled in our public schools. 
per cent of these were in rural schools in the 
open country and in villages with fewer than 
2,500 people. In other words, the intelligence 
of sixty per cent of the voting population of the 
next generation will depend upon the efficiency 
of these rural schools. 

In Virginia seventy per cent of the total popu- 
lation ix rural. Forty-six per cent live on farms. 
These facts show the importance of rural educa- 
tion in our State. 

We 
rapidly as possible, but this is a slow process. 
We have been consolidating schools for forty 
years but we have only 15,000 consolidated 
schools in the United States today, and only 
570 in Virginia. We cannot wait for consolida- 
tion; we must improve our present one and two- 
room Nearly one-half of our 
pupils (236,302) are being educated in these 
schools by teachers receiving an average salary 
of $397. After we have consolidated as many 
of these schools as possible, we shall still have 
many and schools. Our 
mediate problem is the proper equipment of our 
3,642 one and two-room rural schools. The aim 
of this paper is to suggest indispensable equip- 
nient that we must place in these rural schools 
as rapidly as possible: 

A trained teacher in sympathy with rural life. 
We must not be satisfied with just a teacher. We 
have those now. The rural schools need trained 


must consolidate our rural schools as 


schools now. 


one two-room im- 


Burke Fitzpatrick, Radford State Teachers College 


and experienced teachers with two years of 
specific training in addition to a four year high 
This would do more than any 
other one piece of equipment toward making the 


school course. 


country schools efficient and toward equalizing 
educational opportunities. Our rural schools are 
taught largely by young, inexperienced, and w- 
trained teachers. They are paid an average 
salary of $729 in the United States as a whole 
and $397 in Virginia. How can we expect the 
rural schools to become efficient with such pro- 
cedure ? 

A jacketed stove, properly installed, or a pipe- 
less furnace. After securing a trained teacher, 
the next important step to to make her comfort- 
able. If we do not do that, this good trained 
teacher will be unable to work satisfactorily ; this 
trained teacher, in fact, will go to some other 
school properly heated and ventilated. The nev 
State Course of Study says that “the heating and 
ventilation shall meet the requirements of the 
law.” In the simplest type of building, the 
jacketed stove, with a fresh air duct and an et- 
fective exit for foul air, constitutes the minimum 
requirement. In some places teachers are justly 
demanding proper heating and proper ventilation 
before they agree to teach. They are also de- 
manding adequate equipment for teaching pur- 
poses. 

An adequate library with different sets ° 
readers and an adequate supply of appropriat 
books for the different grades. The new State 
Course of Study suggests as the minimum ti 
sets of supplementary readers for each grade 
from one to six and a secondary school dic 
tionary. Rural School Leaflet No. 3 suggests: 

One unabridged and six abridged dictionaries 

Four basic tests in reading through the third 
grade. 

Two basic tests in reading in other grades. 

Two supplementary tests in reading per pup! 
of as many different kinds as there are pup! 
in the class for primary grades, 1 to 3. 

Three sets of geographical readers dealing 








bo — ah 


jw 
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od, clothing, shelter, and descriptions of 
itinents. 
set of six supplementary readers in 


[wo current magazines, containing juvenile 
of material of library excellence. 
igh (ne magazine containing an abundance of 
any pictorial material for use in geography. 
e good farm paper. 
e copy for every child above the third grade 


at) inexpensive weekly current-event paper. 
un- O; 
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hand bell, liquid soap container, clock, first-aid 
case, phonograph and records, two pictures, 
adjustable shades, screens for windows and 
doors, supply of paper toweling, measures—half- 
pint, pint, quart, gallon, peck, half-bushel, foot 
rules and yard sticks, United States flag. 

the rural school should have a 
teacherage, a school garden, a citizens’ league, 
and ample playgrounds for the children and the 
community. It is getting more and more difficult 
for rural teachers to secure comfortable homes. 


Finally, 


vi | peo ino : arithmetic practice material in| We must meet this. situation someway. The 
i the fundamentals. school garden is a great help in instruction. The 
th In addition to above the one-room rural school school league is almost indispensable just as are 
oe hould have at least 150 square feet of slate ample playgrounds. Those who are specially 
ilackboards and twelve erasers, an adjustable interested in school equipment should turn to 
a seat for each child, a teacher’s desk and chair, a page 15 of the new State Course of Study. Here 
aa sanitary drinking fountain, two wash bowls, one they will find a carefully prepared list for the 
ia water pail, one coal hod, one coal shovel, two one-teacher rural schools. Rural School Leaflet 
id - brushes, one dustpan and brush, oil mop, No. 3, Modern Equipment for One-teacher 
sh six gallons of oil, wastebasket, pencil sharpener, Schools, is a very valuable paper on this subject. 
ms thermometer, globe map of the world, map of It can be secured by writing to the Bureau of 
se the United States showing countries, hectograph, Education, Washington, D. C. 
and 
the HEALTH ACTIVITIES IN THE PRIMARY GRADES OF NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
7 A Beginning Reading Unit Based on Health 
i By Mary Browninc, Assistant Elementary Supervisor . 
nul 
stl} I, Objectives: on slips of drawing paper 41%x12 and are 
tion 1. To develop right habits of health. placed on the blackboard ledge in front of 
de- 2. To lay a foundation for proper habits of class. Children are asked to see if they can 
pur- reading by using sentences and phrases for find their own names and pin them on their 
the starting point. chests. The teacher gives assistance to 
: 3. To create a real interest in reading by those who cannot recognize their names. 
. making it a necessary activity from the Then all of the names are written on the 
7 start. board and each child is asked to find his 
a 4. To show the value of using content which own name. He may use his label as a cue. 
w is based on the first-hand experiences of The names are next erased one at a time, 
es the children. and as each name disappears that child is 
ts il. Point of Gentact- asked to stand up. When all are erased the 
entire class will be standing. The teacher 


The children have been weighed. Some have 
found that they do not weigh what they should 
nd little discussions have arisen which have 

the means of forming certain health 


III. Procedure: 
First Lesson— 
he first names of the children are written 


aling 





says now, “As I write your name back on 
the board you may take your seat.” When 
all are seated she says: 


“Tf there is any one here who drank milk 
for breakfast he may come and draw a line 
under his name.” This continues until all 
children who drank milk have underscored 
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their names. This record is left on the 
board as a stimulus for everyone to start 
the milk-drinking habit. 


Second Lesson— 
The milk record on the board is discussed. 
Other converts are allowed to indicate same 
by drawing lines under their names. The 
following slogan, which is printed on manila 
tag-board, is hung over the names and read: 
“Join Our Milk Club.” The teacher writes 
a child’s name on the board and says, “This 
child may tell us one of the health rules 
which he tries to keep every day.” 

“T drink milk every 

day,” is written on the board by the teacher. 


The child’s response, 


Another name is written on the board and a 
child may say, “I eat fruit every day” which 
is written under the first sentence. At the 
close of the lesson the following sentences 
will have been developed through questions 
from the teacher and written on the board: 


a. I drink milk every day. 
b. I eat fruit and vegetables every day. 
c. I play out of doors every day. 


d. I brush my teeth every day. 


Third Lesson— 
The first four rules above are read by dif- 
ferent members of the class, and three more 
are added and drilled upon, only sentence 


recognition being sought after. 


a. I take a bath every day that I can. 
b. I sleep eleven hours each night. 
c. I sleep with my windows open. 
Fourth Lesson— 
The teacher says, “I have printed our health 
rules on cardboard and you will find them 
placed here on the ledge. Tell us which rule 
was the most fun to keep.” As each child 
responds, he is allowed to find that sentence 
at the blackboard and stand before it. When 
all have found their places, they are called 
upon to hold up their card and read it to 
class. This lesson closes with a little game 
which gives drill upon the recognition of 
these seven sentences. They are allowed to 
go to their seats and illustrate with crayons 


any one of these sentences. 


lifth Lesson— 
The illustrations are brought to class and 
they are put on the ledge by the sentence; 
which tell what they like best to do. The 
teacher shows pictures from magazines 
which have been attractively mounted and 
illustrate the seven rules. She asks varioys 
class members to match the rules and 
pictures. 

Sixth Lesson— 
Printed name cards are given each child 
and then follows a matching of these names 
with the script ones at the board. The 
teacher flashes the question: “Who eats fruit 
every day?” telling them what it says 
Some child comes forward, places his name 
over the first word and calls on a class- 
mate to read: “Jack eats fruit every day.” 
Other similar questions are used in the 
same way. 

Seventh Lesson— 
The following sentences have been printed 
on a chart or written on the board by the 
teacher in preparation for this lesson. It i 
a record of the health habits of various 


members of the group: 


Jack eats fruit every day. 

Tom drinks milk every day. 
Margaret brushes her teeth every da) 
Mary eats vegetables every day. 
Robert plays out of doors every d 
Sue sleeps with her windows open. 
Marie sleeps eleven hours every nig/it 
John takes a bath every night. 


Space may be left for other names to b 
added to this record as soon as that habit 
has been formed by other children. 

Records may be kept on separate charts wit! 
attractive illustrations used on each chart 


Eighth Lesson— 

300klets are made by the class in whi 
teacher writes or prints on separate -heets 
the seven rules. The children are allowed! 
illustrate the rules during the se: rh 
periods. If some child has difficu't: 
making an appropriate drawing he ma) 
paste in an appropriate cut-out. Th: book 
is taken home and read to various m: net 
of the family when it is finished. 
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State Department of Education 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By W. T. SANGER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


CERTIFICATES FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Collegiate Professional 

[EK Collegiate Professional Certificate is issued 
T an individual who holds a_ baccalaureate 
A., B. S., Ph. B.) conferred by a 
rd university, a teachers college, an arts college, 
hnical college and who has completed one and 
session hour’s work in physical education 
| training) and at least nine session hours of 
general education (teacher-training courses) 

S- listributed as described below. 
his certificate permits the holder to teach all sub- 
ect the elementary schools and in the high schools 
ubjects in which he has credit for six session 
work in addition to two high school units in 
of specialization. Credit for three session 
| college work will be accepted for two high 

“ S units in any subject. 


egree (B. 


certificate is valid for ten years and renewable, 
to the regulations for the renewal of certificates, 
ods of ten years. 


ired courses in education: 
UCHIC® TOACHINW <5 ices 3 
hool hygiene, including phy- 
sical inspection of school chil- 
iS eee aE Ne AL ey ere 1 
aching physical education 
n elementary or high school) .5 session hour 
Sia RUMI siscintaicccecsicancdatcaniractioates 4.5 session hours 
2. Suggested courses from which elec- 
in education may be chosen: 
icational psychology 


session hours 


session hour 


ucational sociology 
mentary organization, 
ipervision, and administration 
High school organization, super- 
ision, and administration 
art rriculum of elementary school 
Curriculum of high school 


lucational and psychological tests 


school 


the Problems in secondary education 
ets ecial methods in high school subjects 
it History of education 


years of successful teaching experience may be ac- 
lieu of practice teaching, provided at least nine 
our’s credit in education in addition to practical 
is offered. This exemption will be granted upon 
tion of statements and ratings from the division super- 
ts and principals under whom the individual has taught 
h of the three years. 
dance with provisions of West law requiring all 
n public schools to have training in health and 
education. 





Extracts from 1925 Edition of Regulations Governing the Certification of 
Teachers in Virginia 


Collegiate 


The Collegiate Certificate is issued to an individual 
who holds a baccalaureate degree (B. A., B. S., Ph. B.) 
from a standard university, a teachers college, an arts 
college, or a technical college and who has completed 
at least tone session hour's work in school hygieue, 
including physical inspection of school children, and 
one and one-half session hour's work in physical edu- 
cation (physical training); one-half hour's 
work in methods of teaching physical education is 
recommended in addition. 

The holder of this certificate is permitted to teach 
all subjects in the elementary schools and in the high 
schools those subjects in which he has credit for six 
session hours of college work in addition to two high 
school units in the field of specialization. Credit for 
three session hour’s college work will be accepted for 
two units of high school work in any subject. 

This certificate is issued for seven years and is 
renewable, subject to the regulations for the renewal 
of certificates, for periods of seven years. 

Collegiate Certificates issued since 1918 for a five- 
year period will be extended for two years without 


condition. 
— 


session 


Special 


The Special Certificate is issued on the basis of 
graduation from an accredited public or private high 
school or successfully passing standard college entrance 
examinations and the completion of 
hour’s work in school hygiene and physical inspection 
of school children and a minimum of fifteen college 
session hours of work distributed 
session hours in education (specific preparation for 


*one session 


as follows: three 
teaching in high school) and six session hours in each 
Special certificates in home 
economics, physical training, commercial subjects, and 
other subjects in which the instructor supervises the 
work in more than one room require approximately 
two years of college work (thirty session hours) based 
The 
applicant for the Special Certifiacte must be at least 
19 years of age and must have credit for two high 
school units in the field of specialization. 
tions under home economics and science below. 


of two frelated subjects. 


on high school graduation, as described below. 


See excep- 


*Required in accordance with provisions of West law which 
stipulates that all teachers in public schools shall have training 
in health and physical education. 

+Related subjects may be English and Latin or any foreign 
language; any two foreign languages; mathematics and science; 
any two sciences; history and English; history and any other 
social science. 
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Suggested Cours 
in Education May Be Selected 

Kducational psychology 

Practice teaching 

Educational sociology 

High school administration and supervision 

Problems in secondary education 

Special methods in high school subjects 

History of education 


s From Which Three Session Hours 


The Special Certificate is issued for six years and 
is renewable, subject to the regulations for the renewal 


of certificates for periods of six years. 


Distribution of Credits in Various Subjects for Which 


Special Certificates Are Granted 
1. Commercial Branches 


a. Typewriting 


(1) English ......... ES Ee eee 3 session 
(2) Typewriting 180 recitation 
NID sc cieescae-daperritesansambacnnodsite 3 session 
(3) One year’s experience in a 
business office or course in 
education for high school 
I is csiiscseictasintcecieeiuiataliaioni 1 session 
b. Stenography 
C1). Beagtishl 62.0. ee Ft 
(2) Stenography — 240 recitation 
periods ............ ...... 6 session 
(3) One year’s experience in busi- 
ness office or course in edu- 
cation for high school 
teachers 1 session 
c. Bookkeeping 
FD SII ctscccsnincemmmninnrniclenh .. 3 session 
(2) Penmanship—standard certifi- 
cate in penmanship. 
(3) Bookkeeping — 180 recitation 
periods ees 6 session 
(4) One year's office experience or 
a course in education deal- 
ing with high school.............. 1 session 
2. Home Economics 
ee sgt Be aber ce 5 session 
OOS, oon sicces aceite esd neerneinrerons 5 session 
c. Home nursing ..... Pf 
d. Care and feeding of children........ 1 session 


e. Methods and practice teaching.... 3 session 
f. Elective ree : 1 session 
Sufficient evidence of skill in cook- 


ing and sewing may be ac- 
cepted in lieu of the prerequisite 
of two high school units credit 


in home economics. 


3. History and Social Science 

_ 1 session 
i 1 session 
eensoans 4 session 


a. American history 
b. Government 


c. Electives 


hours 


hours 


nour 


hours 


hours 


hour 


hours 


hours 


hour 


hours 
hours 
hour 
hour 
hours 
hour 


hour 
hour 
hours 


4. English 
a. Rhetoric and composition.................2 session hours 
b. Heugtich literatere <...<c.cecnccccincne 1 session hour 


c. American literature ......................... 1 session hour 


SS re 2 session hours 
5. French 
eee ee 6 session hours 


Should include one course in oral 


composition. 


6. German 


MOMICMO COURCEB nosis cece cicccscntantsccees 6 session hours 
Should include one course in oral 


composition. 


7. Latin 


College courses ................... atest Boe 6 session hours 
If based upon four units of high 

school Latin, a course in educa- 

tion related to the teaching of 

Latin in high and junior high 

school may be substituted for 

1 session hour’s credit in Latin. 


8. Spanish 


ee. a ena ee 6 session hours 
Should 
composition. 


include one course in oral 


9. Manual Arts 


a. Industrial arts and drawing in the 


elementary schools 


(1) Art structure ............:.......... 1 session hour 
(2) Industrial arts for primary 

| 2 i ac eee en ees 2 session hours 
(3) Industrial arts for grammar 

|: ea RR ae ESS Te 2 session hours 
(4) Course of study... 1 session hour 


(5) Theory and practice of 

teaching fine and industrial 

~ ROR ELSE Ret erp AN OSU SALE ... 1 session hour 
b. Drawing for secondary schools 


(1) Art appreciation or history 


IR, deen ae ERIE LOT ET 1 session hour 
(2) Composition and design........ 3 session hours 
(3) Art Structure: «0. ..cscecccccecccs: 1 session hour 
(4) Mechanical drawing................ 1 session hour 
(5) Theory and _ practice of 
teaching drawing .................... 1 session hour 
c. Manual training for secondary 
schools 
(1) Mechanical drawing .............. 1 session hour 
PE eee ee eE 1 session hour 
CS) SRODOTNE onic ae 3 sessio! Irs 


(4) Industrial arts for junior 


hies: seneol ...........<............... 1 sessio! 





CERT! 
The 

legiate 

to tea 


teach 


The 
the b 


f 
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10, Mathematics 
CONOR UI Saceicascinece cccteetchdcenevicses 6 session hours 
If based upon four units of high 
ool mathematics, a course in 
cation related to teaching 
nathematics in high and junior 
h schools may be substituted 


2 session hour’s credit in 
ithematics. 
11. Music 
ae ee ee ae 8 session hours 
b. Public school music .......................... 8 session hours 


The above credit must be secured 
m an institution having a well 
eloped music or a 

recognized conservatory of music. 


school of 


12. Physical Education 
ademic and educational sub- 
MSG ata tase ece cease eee 8 session hours 
b. Technical subjects and physical 
1 a MOMS MES Noe 22 session hours 


13. Science 
Applicants who present credit for four session hours 
chemistry, and physics will be 
ranted a special certificate in science, entitling 
them to teach all branches of science in the high 
school. When this condition is not met the ap- 
plicant will be given the privilege of teaching 
those branches of science in which he has credit 
6 session hours. Whenever the science credits 
aggregate 12 session hours in any two sciences, 
the applicant will be granted the right to teach, 
in addition, general science (first year science). 
example: chemistry 6 session hours and 
physics 6 session hours; chemistry 6 session hours 
and biology 6 session hours; biology 6 session 
hours and geology 6 session hours—each combina- 
tion allowing the applicant to teach general 
science also. 


ich in biology, 


Note-—Two high school units credit in the field of 
ialization will be interpreted to mean any two 
high school units in science. 


14. Trade and Industrial 

Certificates for instructors in evening, part-time, and 
day unit classes are issued. For details concern- 
ing qualifications of teachers apply for circular on 


Certification of Trade and Industrial Teachers. 


CERTIFICATES FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

The Collegiate Professional Certificate and the Col- 
legiate Certificate, in addition to allowing the holders 
to teach in the high schools, permit the holders to 


teach in the elementary schools. 


Normal Professional 


The Normal Professional Certificate is issued on 
the basis of completion of a prescribed two-year course 
st in a standard normal school or teachers col- 
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lege which requires for admission graduation from a 
standard public or private high school or passing 
standard college entrance examinations. The program 
of studies must cover a minimum of 30 college session 


hours and must include, among other subjects, the 
following: 
Practice teaching ...................... 2to3 session hours 


*Physical education .................... 
*Teaching of physical educa- 


144 session hours 


Ns. scsecs adic psccrenincenrrees Y%4 session hour 
*School hygiene, including 

physical inspection of 

school children: .........-c-<<.--.-. 1 session hour 


Certificate of proficiency in 
penmanship or 


PCITNONID snes cic cevcesescectsciseves Y% session hour 


Completion of the prescribed two-year normal course 
in the following Virginia institutions satisfies the re- 
quirements for the Normal Professional Certificate: 


For White Teachers 
University of Virginia, Summer Quarter..Charlottesville 


College of William and Mary........................ Williamsburg 
state Teachers Collewe. cscs: East Radford 
State Teachers Cotleme nn. nscn cscs cece Farmville 
S‘ate Teachers College.......0000000000000000.... ......Fredericksburg 
state Teachers College.................................... Harrisonburg 


For Colored Teachers 


Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute......Petersburg 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute... Hampton 
Virginia Union University............0.02020.0..0......... Richmond 


This certificate permits the holder to teach all sub- 
jects in the elementary schools. It is issued for ten 
years and is renewable, subject to the regulations for 
renewal of certificates, for periods of ten years. 


Elementary 


The Elementary Certificate, formerly known as the 
Elementary Professional Certificate, is issued on the 
basis of graduation from a standard public or private 
high school or successfully passing standard college 
entrance examinations or completion of the require- 
ments for the tFirst Grade Certificate and a minimum 
of 15 college session hours’ credit (one year’s work 
in college or normal school) as distributed below. 

This certificate permits the holder to teach in the 
elementary schools; is issued for six years and is 
renewable, subject to the regulations for the renewal 
of certificates, for periods of six years. 


*In accordance with the provisions of the West law requiring 
all teachers in public schools to have training in health and 
physical education. 

+The holder of a First Grade Certificate who is 20 years of 
age may enter the course leading to the Elementary Certificate 
which is offered in the teacher-training institutions of the 
State. Upon the completion of the prescribed course, the 
Elementary Certificate will be issued. To raise such a cer- 


tificate to the Normal Professional Certificate, it will be neces- 
sary for the holder to complete the prescribed two-year course 
in a normal school or college and in addition make up such 
high school units as are required to meet normal 
college entrance requirements. 


school or 
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*Distribution of Credits 
Minimum Requirement 15 session hours 


I. Academic subjects 3-4 session hours 


1. English 
2. History and social science 
3. Science 


II. Education subjects 
1. General education .. 2-3 session hours 

a. Principles of teaching 

b. Educational psychology 

c. Educational sociology 

d. *School management 

e. Rural school problems 


2. Health and physical education 
a. School hygiene, including phy- 
sical inspection of | school 
children ........:... ene tee 1 session hour 
b. Physical education ................. ..... 1 session hour 
3. Elementary education, including 


special methods of teaching the 
various school subjects........ 3-5 session hours 


bo 


session hours 


III. Applied arts 

Music 

Drawing 

Manual training or industrial arts 

Home economics 

In lieu of the required certificate 
of proficiency in penmanship, credit 
for 1% session hour in penmanship 
may be offered. 


First Grade 
The First Grade Certificate which may be secured 
in conformity with either of the following plans is 
issued for five years and is renewable, subject to the 
regulations for the renewal of certificates, for periods 
To comply with the West law, credit 


of five years. 
hygiene, including 


for one session hour in_ school 


physical inspection of school children is required. 


1. College or Normal School Credit Plan 

The First Grade Certificate will be granted upon 
the presentation of ten session hours’ credit, six of 
which must be in education, provided— 

(1) The credits are secured at a normal school or 
college which offers the complete program of studies 
leading to the Elementary Certificate and the subjects 
are chosen from the program of studies for the Elemen- 
tary Certificate ; 

2) The applicant is at least 19 years of age; and 

(3) Has completed at least seven months’ successful 
teaching. 

A Provisional First Grade Certificate will be granted 
for a period of one year upon the presentation of five 


*For certificates issued on the partial completion of this 


course, refer to First Grade Certificate below. 

+This or another of the courses in education shall embrace a 
detailed consideration of pupil accounting including a study 
of the records Virginia teachers are required to keep during 
the school session 
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session hours’ credit, three of which must be in educa. 
ticn, in accordance with the above plan for Firs 
Grade Certificate. 


2. *State Examination Plan 
The First Grade Certificate is issued on the basis oj 
the State examination held in the counties and cities 
of the State each spring and at the State teachers col- 
leges during the summer. 
The subjects required for the First Grade Certificate 
are arranged in three parts or groups as given heloy 


Group I 


Applicant’s Form. ........................ 10 
a any ee er ee ee 10 
U. 3S. Mistery.............. 
Geography 
oe 2 | a ee 
je) ee 





| een ee ee 10 
Virpinia. THIStOry soc. ceccececcccccssccs ass Bot 5 
oT a ee eee eS en 
fen Ree Oe ee ee 5 
IN Sie aldastcaece acca ealtadh eg ee a 

OS a ee cE NS 


Group III 


PUD ictal cact Gcee ne foe Boh rg tare 
Classics 


Sc | te a coe me 5 


To secure a First Grade Certificate the applicant 
must— 

(1) Be 19 years of age. An applicant 18 
age is permitted to stand the examination but may 
not receive a First Grade Certificate until 19. 

(2) Present credits for two years of high schc¢ 
work or the equivalent or hold a Second Grade Cer- 
tificate which was in full force on June 30, 1925. 

(3) Have taught successfully for at least seve! 
months. 

(4) Make an aggregate of 85 points on Groups | 
II, and III listed above. The maximum score is | 
points. 

Applicants who attend summer school for at least 
six weeks before the examinations are held will | 
the privilege of making a division of the 
provided the examination is taken on at least 
groups of subjects in any summer quarter 
three groups are completed during two sum 
groups I and II are completed at the end of the 
six weeks of summer school group III may ( 


vears Gl 


{) 








*By resolution of the State Board of Education p 
ary 20, 1924, the First Grade Certificate issued on 1 
examination will be discontinued after December 3 





ti 
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it the end of the second six weeks, or during 
lowing summer. 
cants who take the examination in the spring 
allowed to make a division of the subjects; 
ll complete groups I, II, and III at one time. 
‘ovisional First Grade Certificate will be granted 
individual who secures a total of 63.75 points on 
I and IJ. The maximum number of points in 
I and II is 75. To secure an average rating 
therefore, the applicant must get 85% of 75 or 
ints. 
further information concerning details of the 
ations apply to your division superintendent of 
or ‘o the State Supervisor of Certification for a 
{ The Rules and Regulations for the Examina-~ 
For information coficerning vhe 
f holding the examination apply to your divi- 
uperintendent of schools. 
ng the summer of 1925 the examinations will 
red at the following institutions : 


For White Teachers 


Peqcinmes Somnus See eee Farmville 
Teachers Colle@e a... ....--.-esececsnecs Fredericksburg 
COCR RRNN IN acces cscecceemer eters Harrisonburg 


cessssseee-e-.ast Radford 


eachers College...................-- 


For Colored Teachers 
Normal and Industrial Institute....Petersburg 


Second Grade 

examinations are no longer held for the Sec- 
rade Certificate. The only basis on which this 
ite is now granted is graduation from one of 
inty training schools, institutions offering high 
work, and which maintain departments for 
r colored teachers. 

mply with the West law, credit for one session 
1 *school hygiene including physical inspection 
ol children is required. 

certificate is issued for two years, and is 
ble, subject to the regulations for the renewal 
ificates for periods of two years. 


EXTENSION AND RENEWAL OF 
CERTIFICATES 
ertificate may be extended or renewed by the 
Department of Education subject to the require- 
given below. All applications for renewals or 
ions should be sent through the division super- 
nt and be accompanied by his recommendation 
lorsement. No certificate should be sent to the 
Department of Education for renewal prior to 
1, or subsequent to September 15, of the year 
ch the certifiacte expires: 


1 of this course applicants may for the present com- 
correspondence course in school hygiene and physical 

of school children offered by the State Board of 
Prospective graduates of training schools are urged 
ete this course before graduation, so that no delay 


encountered in securing certificates to teach. 
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1. The holder must present evidence that he has been 
a successful teacher. 

2. The holder must show that he has read with caie 
and appreciation five books on the Teachers’ Read- 
ing Course during the life of the certificate and he 
prepared to make a synopsis of any one of the 
books named. A statement from the division su- 
perintendent showing that the books have been 
carefully and studiously read may be accepted in 
lieu of the synopsis. The Reading Course will be 
mailed by the State Department of Education, 
upon request. 

3. In addition to the first and second requirements, 
the holder must satisfy at least one of the follow- 
ing conditions : 

a. Take an examination on the two books on edu- 
cation in the Reading Course for the year in 
which the certificate expires. 

Present the equivalent of two session hours of 

college or normal school credit in education or 

academic subjects or in subjects directly related 
to the grade work or branches which the ap- 
plicant teaches. 

In lieu of “b” applicants may present credit 
for the correspondence course in school hygiene 
and physical inspection of school children cf- 
fered by the State Board of Health; or complete 
a recognized extension course in school hygiene. 
c. Make a contribution to professional literature 

by the publication of a book, monograph, or 

acceptable article which would give proof of 
seasoned professional thought. 

d. Report on extensive travel in the United States 
or abroad which would serve to improve geogra- 
phical, historical, or social equipment. 

e. Make a definite and distinct contribution to edu- 
cational practice in administration, in supervi- 
sion, or in processes of instruction. 


— 


The regulations of the State Board of Education 
provide that the conditions given under 3 may not 
be required of teachers who hold at least a First Grade 
Certifiacte and have taught for 24 years. 

Expired certificates do not come under these regula- 
tions. Such certificates are revived and renewed upon 
special individual rulings made by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


How to Apply for a Certificate 

Prospective Graduates of Virginia Institutions 
should make application for a State teacher’s certificate 
through the registrar or through the dean of the in- 
stitution in which they are enrolled. The registrar, 
who is supplied with application blanks and circulars 
of information concerning the certification of teachers, 
is in a position to advise prospective teachers con- 
cerning the method of procedure in applying for a 
certificate. The application, including a transcript of 
high school and college records, will be examined by 
the State Department of Education. If the require- 
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ments are satisfactory, the certificate will be sent direct 
to the applicant, unless otherwise directed. 

Graduates of standard colleges and graduates of 
normal schools or graduates of prescribed two year 
normal courses in colleges should make application on 
Form T. C. No. 1; and execute Form T. C. 3-1 (poll 
tax statement), which should accompany the applica- 
tion. 

Applicants Who Are Not Graduates of Standard 
Colleges or Who Have Not Completed Prescribed Two 
Year Normal School Courses should make application 
through the registrars of their institutions on Form 
T. C. 1A and have a transcript of their college or 
normal school records made on State Uniform Transfer 
Blank for Virginia Colleges and execute Form T. C. 3-1 
(poll tax statement). Instead of having records trans- 
cribed on the State Uniform Transfer Blank, they may 
submit a certified copy of their records. 

Applicants for Certificates Based on State Examina- 
tion for First Grade Certificate are required, as part 
of the examination, to fill out Form T. C. 1A (Ap- 
plicant’s Record of Preparation). This application 
should be sent to the State Department of Education 
through the conductor of the examination along with 
Form T. C. 3-1 (poll tax statement). 

Applicants Not Described Above should communicate 
directly with the State Department of Education. The 
initial communication should give the name ot the 1n- 
stitution or instiutions attended; and the name and 
date of State teachers certificates, if any are held. 
Upon the receipt of this information the appropriate 
application forms will be sent. 

Communications concerning the 
teachers should be addressed to: 


certification of 


Supervisor of Certification 
State Board of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


Time will be saved and errors less apt to occur if 
applicants will use single sheets of white paper and 
write with ink on only one side of the paper. 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION 


The following paragraphs from the West law for 
Physical and Health Education, passed by the General 
Assembly of Virginia, March 19, 1920, set forth the 
provisions of the law with reference to the certifica- 
tion of teachers in the public schools of the State: 

4. In order that the teachers of the Commonwealth 
shall be prepared for health examinations and 
physical education of school children, every normal 
school of the State is hereby required to give a 
course, to be approved by the superintendent of 
public instruction and the State health commis- 
sioner, in health examinations and physical educa- 
tion, including preventive medicine, physical in- 
spection, health instruction and physical training, 
upon which course every person graduating from a 
normal school must have passed a satisfactory 
examination, and every normal school certificate 


shall, therefore, indicate as a prerequisite a know} 
edge of preventive medicine, physical inspection, 
health instruction, and physical training. 

5. The State Board of Education, with the approval 
of the State Board of Health, shall establish regy- 
lations whereby on or after September, nineteen 
hundred applicant may receive 
a certificate to teach in the schools of this Stat 
who does not present, first, satisfactory evidence 
of having covered creditably an approved course jn 
general physical education in a training school or 
course for teachers recognized by the State Boar 
of Education as a school or course in good stand- 
ing. But the State Board of Education may modif, 
or waive entirely the requirements of this section 
whenever in its opinion such modification or waiver 
is necessary to prevent the impairment of th 
teaching force of the public school system. 


twenty-five, no 


In connection with each certificate already described 
in this bulletin the physical and health education re- 
quirements have been listed, but for the purpose of 
ready-referenec this recapitulation is given. 


Collegiate Professional 
and 
Normal Professional 


School hygiene, including physical 


inspection of school children............ 1 session hour 
og En 1.5 session hours 
Teaching physical education (in 
elementary or high school).............. 5 session hour 
Collegiate 
School hygiene, including physical 
inspection of school children............ 1 session hour 
Physical Cdacation —-.:..ccccc-cccescccoctesossocese 1.5 session hours 
Special 
School hygiene, including physical in- 
spection of school children................ 1 session hour 
Elementary 
School hygiene, including physical 
inspection of school children............ 1 session hour 
PHySsical COUCAEON qo... ccccecncscenscrene 1 session hour 


First Grade 
1. Certificate secured on basis of col- 
lege or normal school credit: 

School hygiene, including physi- 
cal inspection of school chil- 
eee RS NTR ae LRTEEE EO PED 1 

2. Certificate secured on basis of 

State examination: 

*School hygiene, including 
physical inspection of school 
children. ...... sedi eae ar eee pe 1 sessiot 

Second Grade 
*School hygiene, including physical 
inspection of school children............ 1 sessiv! 


session hou 


= 


t con 


*In lieu of this course applicants may for the pres ated 


lete the correspondence course in School Hygiene and ig 
Soonsution of School Children offered by the State 
of Health. 
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Holders of Certificates Issued Prior to 1925 
May Meet the Requirements 

der of any certificate in force, issued prior 

|, 1925, who has not met the requirements of 


Vest law in health and physical education should 


these requirements by September 1, 1925, either 


mmer study, approved extension courses, or by 


ting aS a minimum the correspondence course in 
ygiene and physical inspection of school chil- 
fered by the State Board of Health, and must 


these requirements before the certificate now in 


s renewed. 


Teachers From Other States 
icants who are accepted from other States will 


lowed a reasonable time in which to comply with 


physical and health eduaction requirements for 


fication. 


Hygiene Course as Basis for Renewal 


ertificate issued prior to September 1, 1925, if in 


t 


the Re 


| force and effect may be renewed when the holder 


s read with care and appreciation five books on 
ading Course and (2) has completed the corre- 


spondence course in School Hygiene and Physical In- 
spection of School Children offered by the State Board 
of Health; or, extension courses in School Hygiene 
and Physical Inspection of School Children offered 
by the University of Virginia, the College of William 
and Mary, Roanoke College, and State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Radford, Virginia; or, the correspondence 
course in School Hygiene offered by State Teachers 
College, East Radford, Virginia. By this plan a teacher 
may comply with the provisions of the West law as 
well as meet the requirements for renewal of his cer- 
tificate. (See Extension and Renewal of Certificates, 
pages 14-15.) 


For further information concerning examination for 
First Grade Certificate, apply to State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Va., for copy of Rules and 
Regulations Governing the Examination of Teachers. 


Copy of Regulations Governing the Certification of 
Teachers in Virginia may be secured from the above 
address. 

For information concerning individual certificates, 
apply to Thomas D. Eason, Supervisor of Certification, 
State Department of Education, Richmond, Va. 





Principles of Tenure of Office for Teachers 


Submitted by Miss Corneia S. Apair, Richmond. 


A MONG THE principles that should govern teachers’ tenure are these: 


1. Teachers should not be appointed unless they possess the mini- 
mum requirements as to training and certification demanded by the State. 


2. Initial appointments should be for probationary periods of one year, 


renewable upon promise of satisfactory service for three annual terms. ... . 

3. The probationary period, provided that the reports of supervisors are 
satisfactory and that the objective requirements for professional growth have 
been met, should be followed by appointment on indefinite tenure during good 
and satisfactory service. 

4. Once a teacher has acquired the right to indefinite tenure in any school 
district, such right should not be lost by transfer to another district within the 
same State. ... 

5. Definite standards of supervision and rating of teachers should be 
established. 

6. A tenure of service regulation should state as clearly and in as much 
detail as possible the causes for which a teacher may be dismissed... . 

7. The proposed dismissal of a teacher on the ground of incompetence or 
neglect of duty should be preceded by a warning and specific statement ot 
defects. .. —I. L. Kandel, Teachers College Record, October, 1924, p. 142-143. 
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EDUCATION NO CHEAP THING 


Hon. 
Instruction 


Superintendent of Public 
of Virginia, said a few days ago, 
among other important things, that the people 
need to be educated to appreciate the fact that 
a big thing and no cheap 
thing. He meant to are to have a 
school system functioning completely and fully it 
would require an army of expert teachers, super- 
visors and administrators and that for the opera- 
tion of such a system it would require an 


Harris Hart, 


public education is 
say that if we 
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enormous annual budget—-enormous in the sense 
of expenditure necessary to cover the cost of a 
big business. 

We have often had the occasion of calling the 
people’s attention to the fact that public educa- 
tion has come to be a fine, big, dignified function 
of the State, that a State Department of !duca- 
tion in these days requires more people, teacher; 
and school officials, to carry on its operations 
than any other State department. Over one- 
fourth of the entire population of Virginia is 
engaged in school work as pupils, teachers, super- 
visors and administrators. This is true for the 


nation as well. The public schools of th 


United States 
spending over one and a half billion of dollar; 


constitute a great corporatio: 
annually. Each citizen is a shareholder and has 
a voice in determining what kind of a school his 
community shall enjoy. 

We have by 
where our schools are brought to a state of per- 


no means arrived at the point 
fection. As the complexity of modern life in- 
creases, the demand will continue for more and 
different kinds of education and training. T! 

will necessarily call for an increase in costs for 
education. An industrial plant constantly) 


creasing the volume and quality of its product 


expects a corresponding increase in expeniitur 
of money necessary to carry on its business. 
is a striking fact, and one which measures th 
rate of progress we are making, that the life « 
American children today is so different from that 
of their 
different kind of training to meet the problems 
When the butcher, the baker 
candlestick maker 


grandparents that they need a vet 


of modern life. 
and the as well as the weaver 
and the cobbler were all members of the same 
things done with the hand 


learned at home and their worth was appreciated 


household were 


Now we phone for what we need, drive the att 
around the corner, or at most a few miles awa) 
for what we want, or, perchance, have them (et 
Children no longer gail 
We would not 
have it so were it possible to revert to the co 


The schoo! is the 


livered by parcel post. 
industrial education at home. 


ditions of our grandfathers. 


institution to which this function of the homes 
of a century ago has been shifted. The schoo! 
today are doing this new service as best they 











: function of the family. 
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ndustrial training is not the only thing 
ools have been and will be called upon 
We hear much these days about the 
‘y of developing courses of study and a 
for teaching character in the school. It 
admitted that the home under 
conditions is failing in this particular 
n. This is a difficult thing for the school 
but if necessary it will find some way 
» it. Then there is the question of health 
This wads supposed by our 


erally 


children. 
thers to be a very personal matter and 
Some years ago, 
way or another, it was found that there 
lost criminal neglect in connection with 
- given to the health of the children by 
ie. How quickly the schools were called 


‘9 take over the care of the child’s health, 


vy well the school is doing this is all but 
enal when we search the records and 
r what has been done in this regard with- 
past decade. 

count of the vast and rapid changes in 
ndards and the economies of modern life, 
made from one institution to 


When the home fails to do for the 


vill be 


hat is necessary for his best welfare, the 
s the natural institution to take over this 


this constant flow of new duties assigned 
chools we can hardly expect expenditures 

service to decrease, or even come to a 
il, but on the other hand expenditures 
ve to mount higher and higher. Educa- 
not a cheap thing, it never has been, nor 
ver be a cheap thing. 





MARY TUTTLE—A TRAGEDY 
Tuttle was a rural teacher in the schools 
When that State was a 
llection of straggling pioneer settle- 
Mary Tuttle was one of its country 
For forty years she presided over 


state of Oregon. 


in rough log houses in the mountain 
She made countless sacrifices and 


«| keen hardships in the effort to carry the 
light of knowledge to the youth of that 
She died a few months ago in the 
mah County Poor House. 


During the 


last years of her life she clung tenaciously to a 
little red book. It was opened after her death 
and disclosed the tragedy of her life. The little 
red book contained worthless stock for which 
she had paid $3,400, the savings and earnings of 
a lifetime. 

Ten years before her death a human wolf got 
hold of her and sold her the worthless stock and 
devoured her hard earnings. Mary Tuttle had 
a dozen scraps of paper and died in the poor- 
house. 





A GOVERNOR IN A NEIGHBORING 
STATE PLEADS FOR EDUCATION 


Many years ago a half dozen governors, in as 
many Southern States, gained a national reputa- 
tion as “Educational Governors.” They, by 
their pronouncements, gave to public education 
in the South an impetus that is felt to this day. 
The educational progress made in the last de- 
cade along all lines was due largely to this type 
of educational leadership that occupied high 
official position. Somehow we hear little these 
days about educational statesmanship among 
our public officials. The following is a highly 
significant pronouncement in favor of further 
educational progress on the part of Governor 
Angus Wilton McLean, of North Carolina, in a 
recent address before the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture of that State: 

“Whatever curtailment there must be in the 
general activities of the State on account of lack 
of revenue, education, and particularly the public 
schools, must not be neglected. If the present 
progress among our people is maintained, it will 
be only a few years until every county will have 
a unified system and our rural schools, co- 
operating with the Departments of Research and 
Extension, will become the center of educational 
progress and community betterment. We must 
not rest upon what we have achieved but push 
Greater effort must be made _ to 
render the children in our public schools physi- 
cally fit to benefit from the more abundant advan- 
tages offered them. In my opinion you can 
make no more profitable expenditure than to 
continue and gradually increase this branch of 


onward. 


our public service.” 
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VIRGINIA AT THE MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
CINCINNATI 
The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Cincinnati the last week in February 
was the largest in point of attendance in the 
history of that organization. Between 13,000 
and 15,000 school people were in attendance; 
6,000 of them were superintendents and super- 
visors. It was a great convention where educa- 
tion in all its phases was discussed and lines of 

further progress were outlined. 

Virginia was well represented at this meet- 
ing, there being at least sixty from this State in 
attendance. Virginia headquarters were main- 
tained at Hotel Havlin and the Virginia con- 
tingent breakfasted together on Tuesday morn- 
ing when a lot of fun was indulged in as well 
as a discussion of some matters of a serious 
nature. Fred M. Alexander, president of the 
Virginia State Teachers Association, presided 
and called upon a half dozen persons or more 
who responded in happy vein. Superintendent 
W. H. Keister, of Harrisonburg, led in the sing- 
ing of songs, and Superintendent Jos. H. Saun- 
ders presented the name of Miss Cornelia S. 
Adair for the presidency of the N. E. A. Miss 
Adair was unanimously endorsed by the Vir- 
ginia delegation. 

The following were in attendance at the break- 
fast: Fred M. Alexander, of Newport News; 
Albert H. Hill, Richmond; Lucy Mason Holt, 
Norfolk ; Dr. John L. Manahan, University ; J. H. 
Binford, Richmond; Cornelia S. Adair, Rich- 
mond; Jos. H. Saunders, Newport News; Lucy 
S. Saunders, Norfolk; J. C. Elliott, Blackstone ; 
J. Walter Kenney, Gloucester; Henry G. Ellis, 
F. Jenkins, Franklin; Clarence 
Jennings, Toano; E. F. Birkhead, Winchester, 
Ky.; D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke ; T. C. Williams, 
Chester; F. B. Watson, Jr., Chatham; Hugh 
S. Duffey, Winchester; Dr. W. T. Sanger, 
Richmond; Dr. J. L. Jarman, Farmville; James 
Hurst, Norfolk; R. V. Long, Richmond; Robert 
M. Newton, Hampton; S. P. Duke, Harrison- 


Petersburg; F. 


burg; A. B. Chandler, Jr., Fredericksburg ; 
Henry A. Hunt, Portsmouth; H. E. Bennett, 


Chicago, Ill.; W. S. Gooch, University; L. F 
Shelburne, Clifton Forge; Idell R. Berry, New- 
port News; R. C. Bowton, Alexandria; Walter 
W. Barnhart, Oxford, N. C.; Roy B. Bowers, 
Bristol; John E. Martin, Suffolk; James (. 
Ambler, Warrenton; John C. Myers, Harrison- 
burg; W. H. Keister, Harrisonburg; E. A, 
Painter, Fincastle; H. M. McManaway, Staun- 
ton; Charles W. Mason, Norfolk; Dr. W. J. 


Gifford, Harrisonburg; Dr. K. J. Hoke, 
Williamsburg; Lucy L. Davis, Lynchburg; 


Nellie R. Kerlin, Newport News; H. C. Krebs, 
Williamsburg; Elsie E. Wilson, Newport News: 
Minnie Lee Moore, Norfolk; Frances J. Rodes, 
Lynchburg; Grove T. Somers, Lexington, Ky.; 
William W. Conner, Washington, D. C.; C. J, 
Heatwole, Richmond. 





OFFICERS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR YEAR 1925 


(Received too late to be included in February Journal) 


District A 
NORTHUMBERLAND: President, J. M. Ellerson, Heaths- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss C. Lee Clark, Callao. 


District D 
Nottoway: President, W. H. Cheatham, Blackstone; 
Vice-President, Mrs. C. B. Bowry, Burkeville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, R. H. Owen, Crewe. 


District F 
BUCKINGHAM: President, O. P. Sadler, Buckingham; 
Vice-President, H. Blankenship, Dillwyn; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Minnie Wood, Alcoma. 





District Conferences will be held as follows: 
District I—March 13-14, East Radford. 
District E—March 20-21, Martinsville. 
District A—March 27-28, Fredericksburg. 
District C—March 28, Richmond. 

District D—April 1-2, Petersburg. 

District B—April 17, Newport News. 

District K—(Meeting held at Lebanon, Feb- 
ruary 20-21.) 

District G—(Meeting held 
Harrisonburg. ) 





in November 3a 


District F—(No meeting this year.) 
Districts H and J—(Not yet heard from.) 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA 


PROGRAM 


Monday, April 20, 9:30 A. M. 

General Topic—The Curriculum in Relation to 

he Program of Secondary Education in Vir- 

I be 

|. The History and Present Status of Second- 
ary Education in Virginia—M. L. Combs, 
State Supervisor of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

Discussion—Led by L. C. Hubbard, Mar- 
riott High School. 

2. Forthcoming May Campaign with Particu- 
lar Reference to the Improvement of 
High Schools —Fred M. Alexander, 
President, State Teachers Association. 

3. The Modern High School Curriculum— 
Kk. J. Hoke, Dean, College of William 
and Mary. 

Discussion—Led by H. L. Sulfridge, Prin- 
cipal, Big Stone Gap High School. 





Monday, April 20, 2:00 P. M. 


1. College Preparation as One of the Essen- 
tial Functions of the Modern High 
School — Barton Palmer, Headmaster, 
Christ Church School. 

iscussion—Led by S. P. Vanderslice, Di- 
rector, Secondary Education, Arlington 
County Schools. 


ho 


Special Problems of the Curriculum: 

(a) The Possibilities of Individual In- 
struction in the Small High School— 
Eustace E. Windes, Associate Special- 
ist in Rural Education, United States 
Bureau of Education. 


} 
{D 


Supervision of High School Instruc- 
tion—Miss Erma Frances Price, Su- 
pervisor, Charlottesville High School. 





Monday, April 20, 8:00 P. M. 
Butfet Supper—Given by the University of 
Virginia. 
Toastmaster, Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, 
President, University of Virginia. 


published. 
who appear on the program prepare formal pa- 
pers which will lend themselves to this purpose. 


Addresses : 
Honorable Harris Hart, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 
Honorable John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 





Tuesday, April 21, 9:30 A. M. 


1. Factors Affecting the Modern Secondary 
School Program—W. R. Smithey, Pro- 
fessor Secondary Education, University 
of Virginia. 

2. Consolidation—W. A. Walton, Principal, 
Disputanta High School. 

Discussion—Led by W. L. Tiller, Princi- 
pal, South Hill High School. 

3. How the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion Can Assist in the Campaign for 
Fewer, Larger, and More Efficient High 
Schools — Miss H. Ruth Henderson, 
Field Secretary, Co-operative Education 
Association, Southwest Virginia. 





Tuesday, April 21, 2:00 P. M. 

1. The Adjustment of the Rural High School 
to Present Day Demands — Morell S. 
Clark, Principal, Turbeville High School. 

Discussion—Led by Mrs. M. E. W. Down- 
ing, Principal, Painter High School. 

2. Educating the People for the Modern Sec- 
ondary Program—W. T. Sanger, Secre- 
tary, State Board of Education. 

Discussion—Led by Joseph Rotella, Prin- 
cipal, Washington-Henry High School. 


The proceedings of this Conference will be 
It is important, therefore, that all 





DISTRICT C TEACHERS CONFERENCE 
PROGRAM 


Saturday, March 28, 1925, 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


John Marshall High School Auditorium 


I Organization of Virginia Education Asso- 
CN biicnennvemnenn Dr. W. T. Sanger 
(a) Membership and Fees, 

E. S. H. Greene, Principal, 
Chester H. S. 
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(b) Officers and Their Tenure, 
Lula D. Metz 

(c) Departments and Sections, 
C. J. Heatwole 

(d) Relation to Local and National, 
Cornelia S. Adair 

(e) General Discussion 

Il Do Rural Teachers Move Too Aften? 

Mrs. W. F. Bernheisel 

Do City Teachers Move Too Often? 

J. H. Binford, Asst. Supt., Richmond 


General Discussion 
III Of What Use is the Principal? 
From a Rural Principal’s Viewpoint, 
J. Walton Hall, Supt., Hanover County 
From a City Principal’s Viewpoint, 
Miss L. M. Holt, Norfolk 
IV The 1925 Program of State Teachers Asso- 
ciation_____-_ Fred M. Alexander, President, 
Virginia State Teachers Association 
V Legislative Program of State Association, 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, President, 
William and Mary College 
Discussion 
VI The Plan of Agricultural Instruction in the 
Educational Program, 
D. S. Lancaster, State Supervisor 
of Vocational Education 
Luncheon will be served in George Wythe 
School after the program at a nominal price by 


Richmond teachers. 





VACATION SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 

Vacation schools were maintained in 24 different Vir- 
ginia counties last summer as shown in the tabula- 
tions submitted to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by E. E. Worrell, Supervisor of Rural 
Schools. This record does not take into consideration 
the vacation schools operated in the various cities of 
the State. 


Summer courses of from six weeks to two months 
were given in 73 one-room schools, 14 two-room 
schools, and four three and four-room schools. For 


this work 116 teachers were employed and instruction 
was given in morning sessions to 3,361 pupils about 
equally divided between boys and girls. 

In evening or night sessions of the vacation schools, 
284 men and women were 
consti‘uting about one-third of the 
The aggregate enrolment of all 


202 boys and girls and 
enroled, women 
total adult enrolment. 
schools was 3,847. 


In Wythe county a number of grown men worked 
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all day in State highway construction and went + ( 
school for two hours at night, and, in spite of th, 
heavy schedule of work, accomplished really exceptiona) 


results. Night sessions of vacation schools were cop 
ducted in nine of the 24 counties offering vacatio; 
courses. 


It is pointed out that in the vacation work 
adults there are a good many taught every summer | c 
read and write for the first time. In instances the: 
individuals have reached 50 or 60 years of 
because of their zeal to master the rudiments of ap 
education, in from four to six weeks, with about two 
hours each day given to the work, almost incredib| 
results may be achieved. 

“Last Superintendent Hart 
operated more schools, employed more teachers, and ; 
enroled more pupils than for several years, but | stil! 
have a feeling that this kind of work should be consi¢- 
erably extended, especially since it can be provided under 
unusually favorable terms. At present it is the prac- 
tice of the State Board of Education to approve th 
schools and their teachers and to pay two-thirds the 
cost of instruction from State funds especially appropri- 
ated for the purpose. This plan puts little burden upon oe 
the local community, it can be seen.” 

Last summer Scott county led by employing 24 vaco- 
tion school teachers; Madison and Arlington each 
employed 12; Floyd and Pittsylvania, ten each; and 
Wythe and Dickenson followed with seven and six 
respectively. Other counties operating vacation schools 
employed from one to five teachers each. 


summer,” stated, “we 





PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST ON HEALTH 


Prizes offered by the Honorable R. Walton Moor 
of Fairfax, Virginia, are for the best essays on t! 
following subject: 

“What is being done and what should be done to 
improve and conserve the health of the children and 
teach them the necessity and methods of maintaining 
hygienic and sanitary conditions in the communities 
where they live.” 

The contest is open to all teachers in the rural schools 
of Virginia; it is not open to the teachers in the cl’ 
schools. 

The first prize is $150.00; second prize, $100.10; thir 
prize, $50.00. 

Essays must be kept within the limit of 1,000 worts 


based upon the following consider 


Ve 
YI 


Grading will be 
tions: 


(1) Observance of accepted rules for Eng!is! 
position. 
(2) Originality and clarity of description of: + 
(a) Actual practice in one’s own sciioo! 
results of such practice. 
(b) What other teachers, teacher-training 
stitutions and the State are doi: Dat 


(3) Originality and practicability of suge 


ane 


to what else might be done or should be 
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\rrangement and neatness—writing must be 
asily read; papers must be written on one side 
nly. = 
‘Or for descriptions of practice and for sugges- 
tion ' st be original, so far as possible; quotations 
sed only to emphasize a point. No credit will 
for quotations. 
rt ants must address their essays to the State 
hes C ndent of Public Instruction. No essay will be 
| that reaches his office after September 1, 





. INTERESTING FIGURES FOR THE 
BRISTOL CITY SCHOOLS 


parative statement, Roy B. Bowers, Supt. 


*Average 
1sid- Va. Cities Bristol 
nder 1922-23 1923-24 
child in school 
ih See $ 58,83 $ 38.97 
pupil on school 
vn ge TRRERS ae eee 87.97 45.30 
upor ‘0s pupil in average 
t‘endancee .............. 83.24 58.54 
teacher employed 2,360.57 1,563.53 
pita cost, 1920 
and I 20 a | eae 13.51 (8,000 est) 11.70 
ve salary of all 
Sdleiatchaeelaianee 1,272.00 948.00 


rs’ Salaries in Bristol Compared to those in 
the United States of Bristol’s Size: 


**Cities Cities 
TH 5,000-10,000 10,000-20,000 
ba pop. pop. Bristol 
Elementary teachers ............ $1,105 $1,200 $ 725 
igh school teachers 1,370 1,439 1,025 
ool teachers.............. 1,567 1,670 pH he 
rvising principals .. 1,505 1,590 1,150 


t for 1923-24, including everything spent by the 


nities school purposes: 


ROE ees meaen $ 3,433.16 

Tog ee cnr ek Oe eer de, 48,992.20 
i ther eration ees 7,512.40 
Maintenance ae Se ee a scale eee 2,161.00 

Auxil pl a Cae: 1,250.97 

DOIG isotonic ee ee 139.20 

ROS ecco Se ate ed 16,253.34 

aia ge Road oe $79,742.27 


basis of $83.24 per child in average daily at- 
a fair means of estimating school costs, 
Budget for schools would have been for the 
372.88. 


en from the 1922-23 report of the State Super- 
nte nt. 
“Data from March 1923 Bulletin of the National Edu- 


S( ciation. 
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NEWS FROM GRAYSON COUNTY 


The new high school at Fries, Grayson county, is 
an ou‘standing achievement in school building construc- 
tion. It is built of monolithic concrete, is modern in 
every respect and cost approximately $60,000. Mr. 
W. W. Gass was the chief construction engineer in 
charge of the project. 

The school building has seven class rooms on the 
first floor. On the second floor there are nine class 
rooms, built around an auditorium which has a seating 
capacity for about 600 people. A fine big stage has been 
arranged which will provide ample room for various 
forms of amusement. 

The building is equipped with a steam heating plant, 
slate black boards and 
furnished throughout with single desks. 

Four years ago the Fries school was made a junior 
high school. At that time it had eight teachers, twenty- 
five students in the high school department and 275 
pupils in the grades. Mr. Wm. P. Tate was then made 
headmaster of the school and has served continously 
since. Under his management the school has had a 
period of very rapid growth. Two years ago it was 
placed on the list of accredited high schools in Virginia. 
It now has four instructors in the high school. nine 
teachers in the grades and one in the music department, 
64 high school pupils and 360 children in the grades. 

The entire community, including the school board, 
members of the town council, the school faculty and 
the patrons, together wi‘h the officials of the Washing- 
ton Mills Company, are to be most highly commended 
for the fine spirit of co-operation which has resulted in 
the completion of this magnificent school plant. 


sanitary drinking fountains, 





NEGRO TEACHERS MEET IN PRINCE 
GEORGE COUNTY 


The Prince George Colored Teachers Association met 
at the Y. W. C. A., Petersburg, February 21, 1925, 
President J. E. J. Moore presiding. Devotionals were 
conducted by Rev. C. D. Cuffee. Trula B. Hicks, sec- 
retary of the association, presided at the piano. 

All plans for the annual exhibit were made. Mr. 
W. D. Gresham is expected to be the principal speaker 
of the day. The exhibit will be held on May 1, 1925, 
at the Disputanta Training School, of Prince George 
County. 

Superintendent R. K. Hoke and M. Cogil were pres- 


ent and each gave very helpful remarks. Mr. Hoke 
spoke of the seven principles in teaching: 
Health; command of the fundamental processes; 


citizenship; proper relation to the home; proper use of 
leisure time; vocational guidance; ethical character. 
The next meeting will be held at the Virginia Normal 
and Industrial Institute, March 21, 1925. 
J. E. J. MOORE, President. 
TRULA B. HICKS, Secretary. 
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VIRGINIA COMMITTEE OF PRIZE ESSAY 
CONTEST OF THE AMERICAN 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
The Virginia State Committee for the Prize Essay 
Contest has recently been announced. It is composed 


of the following: 


Dr. Edwin A. 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.., 


Alderman, President, University of 


Chairman. 


Edwin Cox, Secretary, Tobacco By-Products and 
Chemical Cory., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Dr. F. B. Carpenter, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 


Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Douglas Freeman, Editor “The News Leader,” 
Richmond, Va. 

Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, President, Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance, 402 Grace-American Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

T. B. Hutcheson, Department of Agronomy, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Dr. J. Lewis Howe, Department of Chemistry, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Major LeRoy Hodges, Managing Director, Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce, Grace-American Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

C. J. Heatwole, Secretary, Virginia State Teachers 
Association, Richmond, Va. 

Captain H. C. James, Head, Physics Department, 
Staunton Military Academy, Kable Station 337, Staun- 
ton, Va. 





FLAPPERS WOULD BE PANCAKE 
FLIPPERS 


The much discussed flapper is actually showing more 
interest in the kitchen than in the cabaret and enjoys 
the frying pan even more than the rouge pot. This 
is the inference which may be drawn from the recent 
report of the United States Bureau of Education which 
says that the increase of student enrolment in home 
economics exceeds that of any other subject in the 
curriculum. 

This ambition on the part of American girls to learn 
more about the scientific management of their homes is 
reflected in the great number of home service depart- 
ments with their lectures, cooking classes and radio 
talks which have been installed during the past year by 
the gas companies of the United States. 

Nearly 8,000 high schools in this country now give 
courses in domestic science, with a total enrolment of 
about 400,000 girls and 3,000 boys. This compares with 
only 1,350 schools ten years ago. The enrolment of 


girls taking these courses in grades 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the 
elementary schools approximates 3,700,000. This means 
that there are well over 4,100,000 children of school age 
learning how to cook and keep house according to the 
most modern principles. 
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JOHN F. SLATER FUND 
204 COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Jeginning with the session 1911-12, at the request of 
four county superintendents, the Slater Fund aided jp 
establishing county training schools in these foyr 
counties. 

The proposition of the Slater Board has been to ap- 
propriate $500 for salaries of teachers on the following 
conditions : 

1. The school property shall belong to the state, county, 
or district, and the school shall be a part of the 
public school system. 

2. There shall be an appropriation for salaries of not 
less than $1,000 from public funds raised by state, 
county, or district taxation. 

3. The length of the term shall be at least eight months. 
The teaching shall extend through the eighth year, 
with the intention of adding at least two years as 
soon as it shall be possible to make such extension. 

The plan has met with general approval. The fol- 
lowing facts show the steady progress of these schools: 


Pupils in For Salaries 
No. of No. of High School from Public 
Year Schools Teachers Grades Tax Funds 
1912 > 20 77 $ 3,344 
1913 4 23 74 4612 
1914 8 41 184 10,696 
1915 17 85 267 17,986 
1916 27 135 404 37,395 
1917 42 252 630 55,020 
1918 52 308 948 78,533 
1919 70 402 1,130 131,158 
1920 107 624 1,649 239,252 
1921 142 848 2,247 340,821 
1922 156 964 3,782 401,949 
1923 179 1102 4,723 513,193 
1924 204 1297 6,189 594 268" 
Am’t Contributed 
Average Am’t by General Ed: 
For Salaries for Salaries ucation Board 
through Slater from Public for Building 
Year Board Funds and Equipment 
1912 $ 2,000 $ 836 =i... : 
1913 2,000 (ee 
1914 4,000 i. : eee 
1915 8,091 t(. ————— 
1916 13,500 1,385 $ 5,488 
1917 18,660 1,310 8,618 
1918 25,840 1,510 11,656 
1919 39,037 1,874 18,477 
1920 52,894 2,236 36,733 
1921 61,500 2,400 75,271 
1922 59,750 2,577 60,689 
1923 63,300 2,867 56,000 
1924 69,3007 2,913 54,292t 
*Total amount session 1923-24 for all purposes from 
Public Tax Funds, $726,126. 
tAlso $3,600 for equipment and repairs. 
tThe General Education Board is also contributing 


to salaries in diminishing amounts for a period of fivt 
years, beginning with session 1920-21. The amount 10 
1923-24 was $30,099. 
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A Unique Device for Stimulating Interest in 


First Year Latin Classes as Used by 
Miss Katharine Bartenstein, 
Falls Church High School. 









































U 16 17 18 19 
| 3 4 
5 5 6 
14 l 21 22 
2 
13 
( 
Horizontal Vertical 
To or for child- 1. By foot 
hood 6. He sits 
Preposition 9. Preposition 
But 14. I am in want 
Lest 15. I hear 
Give thou 16. You are 
himself 17. a king 
My (sing. as obj.) 18. it 
My (plu. as obj.) 19. I enter 
lo the gods 20. His own (as 
I came subj.) 
] 21. I mark 
So many 22. He goes 
For duty 


Solution of this Cross Word Puzzle will be pub- 
the April issue of the Journal.) 





ACTION OF THE RICHMOND TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION 


ivelyn E. Holdcroft, secretary of the Richmond 
s Association, has written the Journal a letter 
ttention to an action of the Richmond Teachers 


mn as follows: 


e Richmond city teachers are always glad to 
State Teachers Association meet in Richmond 
it shall be their pleasure to do so, and that 
ilways pleased to have their colleagues in other 
the State visit their schools. 
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CO-OPERATION OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS DESIRED 

A committee of the Mathematics Section of the Vir- 
ginia State Teachers Association has been appointed 
for the purpose of studying the present trend in the 
teaching of mathematics in the schools and colleges of 
our State. It is hoped that this study may be based 
on the experiences and the opinions of teachers doing 
active service in the classroom. The personnel and 
organization of the committee is as follows: 

Miss G. A. 
College, Lynchburg, Va., Chairman. 

Miss State Teachers 


Harrisonburg, is collecting material on the ‘eaching of 


Larew, Randolph-Macon Woman's 


Katherine Anthony, College, 
arithmetic in the elementary grades. 

Mr. W. R. Bowers, State Teachers College, East 
Radford, and Mr. John D. Riddick, Maury High School, 
Norfolk, are 


grammar grades. 


performing the same service for the 

Miss Alice Reed, Blackstone College, Blackstone, and 
Mr. C. W. Givens, John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond, are studying the work of the high schools. 

Mr. T. McN. Simpson, Jr., Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, and Miss Gillie A. Larew, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, are studying the colleges. 

Teachers interested in these various phases of the 
teaching of mathematics are urged to give the com- 
mittee the benefit of their suggestions and comments. 
It is better that these be sent direct to the individual in 
charge of the particular part of the subject to which 
the remarks apply. Suggestions for the work of the 
committee as a whole or applying to more than one of 
the divisions of the field may be sent to the chairman 
of the committee, Miss G. A. Larew, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's Those teachers who 
respond to this request will confer a real favor on the 
committee, and, we hope, do a service to the State as 
well. 


College, Lynchburg. 





A REQUEST FROM THE TEACHERS RETIRE- 
MENT FUND COMMITTEE. 

The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Committee would 
appreciate any suggestions upon that subject or criti- 
cisms of the present regulation. 

CORNELIA S. ADAIR, 
Chairman. 








a & 
Virguss1a Engeavinsg Co:: 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers o/ Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 
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Educational News and Comments 


THE Handbook of the May Campaign will be ready 
It will be 
an important educational document setting forth all the 


for distribution about the middle of March. 


important facts about education in Virginia and her 
potential resources and insistent needs for a greater 
Virginia. It will be a document of something like 150 
pages and its contents will serve as the source material 
of facts relating to the progress of education in Vir- 
ginia and the possibilities for the development of a 
greater Virginia in the future. 
<> 

THE bulletin containing the provisions for one Vir- 
ginia Education Association will be ready for distri- 
bution March 10. The contents of the bulletin 


was published in the February issue of the Journal but it 


about 


was thought that, in order to give it still wider distribu- 
tion so that ample opportunity may be given for study 
and criticism by the school people of the State, it would 
be wise to publish and distribute it in bulletin form. 
Already this office is receiving suggestions as to changes. 
All these criticisms should be reported by May 1, 1925. 
<> 

THE Virginia Music Teachers Association held its 
sixth annual meeting at the Jefferson Hotel, February 
13-14. The two-day program was full of demonstration 
and discussion of musical topics by some of the leading 
music teachers in and out of the State. Piano and vocal 
solos were interspersed in the programs of discussion. 
made by Walter Damrosch and Peter 
New York City. 
to be congratulated on the highly suc- 


Addresses were 
W. Dykema of 


the meeting are 


Those in charge of 
cessful program rendered. The meeting will no doubt 
have an important influence on giving to musical study 
in this State a great impetus. 
<> 
SiMoN GUGGENHEIM announced a few days ago a 
preliminary gift of $3,000,000 for the endowment of 
fellowships for advanced study abroad. The purposes of 
to improve the quality of education 
and the practice of the professional arts in the United 
States ; 


the foundation are: 


to foster research and to provide for the cause 
of better interna‘ional understanding. The idea is to 
supplement the Cecil Rhodes Foundation by providing a 
similar opportunity for students of proved ability to 
carry on their country in the world. 
There is to be no age limit nor distinction in race in 
the appointment of scholars on this foundation. The 
$2,500 per year and may 


studies in any 


fellowships will carry about 
be renewed. <> 

ALTOGETHER there is said to be around 225 depart- 
ments of home economics in the high schools of the 





“Uncle Sam” Wants You. 
$1140 to $3000 Year 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
frequently held throughout the entire country. Many perman- 
ent, life positions paying $1140 to $3000 a year are constantly 
being filled; these have short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute. Dept. (C258, Rochester, 
N. Y., for list of positions obtainable and free sample examina- 
tion coaching lessons. 


State. Of these 61 are State-aided and seven x» 
Federally aided. One hundred and fifty-seven are rm. 
ported on the same basis that chemistry, English, anj 
mathematics are reported, having no special rela‘ion t 
State or Federal aid and control. The enrolment jy 
the State and Federally-aided departments this year js 
approximately 1,670. No report has been received thy 
far as to the enrolment in other departments except in 
the evening classes conducted in the cities of Norfolk 
Richmond, Danville, Roanoke, and at Schoolfield. |h 
these night classes approximately two thousand whit 
and colored girls and women meet for study. 
The the number of 
economics teachers are Dinwiddie with eight; Henri 
and Pittsylvania with seven each; and Norfolk, Scott 
Tazewell and Washington with six each. A number of 


counties leading in home 


counties have four or five home economics teachers, 
<> 

Two of the State’s best public school buildings wer 

burned during the past month—one at Leesburg, a con- 

paratively new building costing something like $50, 

and the other at Mount Jackson which was completely 


destroyed a few weeks ago. 


COLLEGE attendance in United States colleges in 192+ 
1925 increased 8.5% over that in 1923-24. The Univer 
sity of California, with 15,580 students, was ranked larg: 
est; Columbia, 11,621, second; the University of Illinois, 
10,089, third; University of Minnesota, 9,417, fourth 
Others in order were: 





Whicinig@an: «0228 box. C690 - TAKES cicececciuss 5,191 
Ohio State .................. 8,757 Syracuse. ............ 5122 
Wiceems ................... 7,643 Chicago _............ 4.089 
Pennsylvania ............ 7,626 Fide... 4 
Harvard .............---.-.:.. 7,035 : ae 
New York Univ...699 ** -———-— eat 
Nebraska 2... 5,777 Boston -..----....-- 431 
Univ. of Wash........... 5.450 Northwestern .... 4,173 
Fordham .... 5433 Oklahoma .........:. 3.80 
Cornell ...................... 5232 Taaese ..... _— 3,838 
Univ. of Iowa............ 5,227. Missouri 3,66) 


The five largest colleges exclusively for women att 
Smith, 2,023; Wellesley, 1,583; Vassar, 1,150; (:oucher 
1,042, and Mount Holyoke, 722. 





MAP SALESMAN WANTED 


We want an active clean-cut young man of 
character to demonstrate and sell our high 
maps, charts, and globes to schools in Virg 

Work all year round. Opportunity to bu 
a fine clean business. Our men are earning 
$2,000.00 to $10,000.00 yearly, depending on a 
and application. Straight commission and |! 
Weekly payments. Applicant must own car 
help you close prospects. Some openings al 
summer work. Write us about yourself, « 
ence, references, and when you can begin w: °K 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers, 
5235-5237 Ravenswood Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois 














1 
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HILD’s—not the teacher’s—welfare is primarily 
in any consideration of teachers’ salaries. A 
oard member, in voting for a revision of the 
hedule in his school system, cas‘s a wiser vote 
keeps the welfare of the children of his com- 
n mind than when he merely considers “justice” 
ers. The child not the teacher should be con- 
when fixing salary schedules. Is every child 
an equal educational opportunity? 
<> 
State Department of Education in this issue of 
rnal presents a lot of very important informa- 
the teachers. Every teacher will want to read 
this section of the Journal. It might be well 
rve this issue for future reference. It will save 
ndence later in the year when the teachers will 
very information which this issue contains 
ng requirements for certificates. 
< 
wish to know the facts about Virginia and 
arolina in comparison, read the March 1 issue 
University of Virginia News Letter. A copy 
secured by applying to Dr. Wilson Gee, 
y, Va. North Carolina is ahead of Virginia in 
‘uring, water power, highway expenditure, and 
State-supported colleges. In other 
Virginia leads in scores of other items com- 


tions to 


<> 
\TE WALLER BARRETT, of Alexandria, Va., 
vay February 24. She was probably the best 
, known woman in Virginia. She was a force- 
speaker and has toured this country and 
n the interests of a number of causes he had 
It will be recalled that she seconded the 
n of Senator Carter Glass at the National 
tic Convention in New York City last summer. 





GO TO EUROPE!!! 


with 


Dr. F. W. Boatwright 


lent of the University of Richmond. Sail- 

ly 4. Educational Tour. Visiting Scotland, 

nd, Pelgium, France, Switzerland and Italy. 
$955.) te $795.00. Write today for Itinerary. 


University Travel 


THE WICKER TOURS 
Richmond, Va. 








(he Associated School Services 
Charlottesville, Va. 
a personal, individual placement service to 
100 Virginia teachers 
professional or financial promotion for the 1925-26 


nts made in eastern and southern states. 





Ir TAkeEs $1.73 now in salary to buy as much in 
standard of living, with rent, as $1.00 bought in 1913. 
It takes $1.53 now to buy as much of 404 commodities 
as $1.00 bought in 1913. 

< 


EpucaTION is learning to learn; scholarship is learn- 
ing what the other fellow has learned. Education is 
timber, scholarship is lumber.—E. A. Winship. 


<> 





EpucATION is gleaning from men and books and 
laboratories, from field and forest and whispering wind; 
but it is more: It is learning promptness and thought- 
fulness, kindness and helpfulness, and every form of 
purity; it is the mastering of mind and spirit, appetite 
and passion, thought and word and glance; it is know- 
ing that nothing but service brings worthy living, that 
selfishness means sin, that courage lies in being right. 
Education is the implanting of good habits, the acquire- 
ment of efficiency, the development of twenty-four 
carat character—Thomas C. Blaisdell. 


<> 


Miss CorNetia S. Apair, of Richmond, has been 
appointed and will be sent as a delegate by the N. E. A. 
to the meeting of the World Federation of Education 
Associations in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 20-28. Miss 
Adair is treasurer of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 














| SUPERINTENDENTS AND | 
TEACHERS | 


DON’T FORGET! 


To order your supply of 
INDIVIDUALIZED SPELLING AIDS 


This booklet serves not only as a Test and Review 
Record, but as a Spelling Guide and Plan Book for 
both teacher and pupil. 

It contains twice the number of pages found in the 
ordinary Spelling blank. 

It condenses the pupil’s work in Spelling under one 
cover; simplifies the matter of grading; facilitates the 
study of Spelling conditions and needs of the class; 
prevents haphazard instruction, waste of time and effort. 
It is popular with the pupils and enlivens the Spelling 
recitation. 





Adopted by the State Board of Education 
Published by 


Turner E. Smith Company | 


ATLANTA, GA. 





Price; 12c F. O B. Richmond 
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Book Reviews 


LANGUAGE TRAINING by Catherine T. Bryce, Newson REAL STORIES OF THE GEOGRAPHY MAKERS by Joh 


& Company, New York, 245 pages. T. Faris, Ginn and Company, New York, 315 page; 
This volume proceeds on the principle that “Lan- This book of stories, delightfully told, about the per 


guage is caught, not taught.” This book is intended to sons who have penetrated the unknown parts of 
suggest to the teachers of the first three grades the earth is a timely contribution to the literature of adyen 
. 84 LC ttl Ss $ < S 1 é ‘i 

best methods and devices in teaching language. It ieee and biography of the men who have risked sy 
lives in attempts to explore the unknown parts of tl 


contains specific exercises and drills for acquiring be : é ml 
7 : ” ’ world. The reading of this volume by the children 0; 
correct English by the pupils; how to correct speech : Mer " 
- ‘ ; “— hild’ the upper grades will vitalize and personalize their 
errors an¢ 10Ww to increase ane enrich tne childs ° : 
el ot nue hould study of Geography. A copy of this volume should | 
vocabulary. The wide-awake primary teachers s oul: in every school library. 
find this volume of inestimable value in preparing for 
her daily school work History OF AMERICA by Carl Russell Fish, America: 


Book Company, New York, 570 pages. 





We have made many advances in the past decad 





the teaching of American history. The more recent 


| changes have made it necessary tu pack history informa- 
Teachers Must Study Up tion tighter in the textbooks and select material wit 
| 

| 

| 


The last legislature of California made the re- 
quirement that teachers must stand an examina- : 
tion in the Constitution before being deemed | exemplyfies these two demands. One of the most out- 
competent to teach. 
Similar bills are pending before legislatures now ‘ 
sitting. Over 30 of the 48 States require Consti- illustrations and maps that show the changing cond 
tutional instruction. | 


As over 4,800,000 votes were cast in the last elec- tions as the history of America has unfolded. Among 
|} tion against the judicial system set up by George 


. ; F these is a picture of the University of Virginia as 
Washington and his associates, it behooves us to | 5 
study. looked in 1824. 


The time is near when a teacher’s lack of 
thorough knowledge of our Constitutional system 


more care as to relative value. This text by Mr. Fis! 


standing features of the volume is the selection 


The material in the volume is wisely selected 


will be regarded very much as a want of ac- | balanced. The Civil War is disposed of in fifteen pages 
quaintance with arithmetic would be considered ; , . : o 
today. not including a brief chapter leading up to the war a 
The teacher now has at hand a book explaining one following the period of reconstruction. 
the origins and the applications of 187 clauses of : 
| the Constitution of the United States, a very in- - 2 S 
| teresting story in simple language. | SOUTHERN FIELtp Crops by J. F. Duggar, Macmillan 
Says Ex-Senator Beveridge: | Company, New York, 434 pages. Revised Editiot 
“‘Norton’s notable volume, which, be it said, seer : . : 
is the best brief compendium of the subject This is a volume belonging to the Rural Textbook 
| = developed by decisions up to the present | series, edited by L. H. Bailev. This text sets forth ‘ 
ime © of 
re ge eee id ‘ ahve 
Professor Comer, Southern Methodist University: latest scientific information on the field crops—whea 
“The placing of the national judiciary in its | corn, oats, rice, cotton, peanuts and sugarcane. Ther 
proper place in the scheme of government is | : ; : as . 
the great success of the book.” are important chapters on soils, fertilizers, and ha 





Boston Transcript: ing and marke‘ing of these crops. There are « 
“A most exemplary contribution to the 
‘Americanization’ of even our Mayflower de- | 
scendents!” that attack these crops, The book is especially suit 

Washington Post: 

“He pictures with clarity and precision the 
reasons behind each phrase and clause, and colleges. 
offers to the layman a history of the Consti- | 
tion that is complete and entertaining.” LEARN TO Stupy Reapers (Book Three) by En 


too, on the most effective methods of combatting pests 





to classes in agriculture in the high schools 











This book had eight printings in a year and a oe % . \ 
. . ; m2 : 2 Br zy Compat 

half, and has been listed among the six best- Horn and Maude McBroom. Ginn & 

sellers of non-fiction. Boston. Price 80 cents. 


This is a timely series of readers. This third book 
| HE CONS | | | U | ION emphasizes accura‘e comprehension. It is not an of 


OF THE UNITED STATES | nary third reader. Arithmetic, geography — 


science, safety, hygiene, and thrift make up t 


Its Sources and Its Application material of the volume. This book may be u 
By Tuomas James Norton | high third grade or the fourth grade. It is a book ' 


| 8th Printing 298 Pages Cloth $2 | quiring the work type of reading; exercise 


At All Booksellers or from pared for definite kinds of work for the chil 


a The volume contains the usual attractive colo! 
LITTLE, BROWN '& COMPANY tures found in modern readers. It should be used 
BOSTON Publishers ready supplementary reader when study-rea:ing 
———— = — Se be emphasized. 
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Simple Styles Will Be 
Smart This Spring 


Its to be a season of “smart simplicity’, says Vogue, the 
leading style magazine. 


The fashionable shoe patterns for day wear this spring 
are very plain. The 


antilever 
Shoe 


styles in pumps and oxfords are 
simple and refined; and they are 
rich in quality and comfort. 





The Cantilever gives the tail- 
ored effect in vogue and it is also 
a sensible shoe for the foot. 











List of Cantilever Dealers in Virginia 


Charlottesville - - - - - W. J. Keller Co. 
District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. - - Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1319 F Street, N. W. (Inter- 
state Bldg.) 


Harrisonburg - - - - - B. Ney & Sons 

Lynchburg - - - - - - - Isbell-Bowman Co., 819 Main St. 

Newport News - - - - - Oser Brothers 

Norfolk -------- Ames & Brownley (Women's Cantilever) 
Burk & Co. (Men's Cantilever) 

Richmond - - - - - - - Seymour Sycle, 5 W. Broad St. 


Roanoke - - ------ I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
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[EUROPE “155 
and Return = andup 


Tourist Specials 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 
games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms. 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 


Special All-Expense Inclusive Tours— 
from New York, 24 days, $215 up— 
from Montreal, 36 days, $330. 


For booklets and helpful informa- 
tion apply to R. M. Hicks, Man- 
ager, 1208 F Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LinE- RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTIES MARINE COMPANY 














Enroll now for 1925-1926 vacancies. Free 


enrollment. Four offices. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Va. 





pF TN Rel do RR 


PLAYS :! »wtoStsgethem, Dial: gs, Recitations, Drills,S ke 
Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Page ants, Mus 





Readings, Comic Songs, Motion and Pantomime Songs, Shadow | 
Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstre 
Shows, Handbooks, Make-Up- 


Goods, ete. For all ages and oc- NEW MINSTREL SHOWS, | 
easions. Large catal:g Free. Musicale Comedies, and Revyex 
T. S. DENISON & CO., suitable for high school and col- | 





623 S.Wabas. Dept.160, Chicago lege nresentation 


————_ 











Government in Virginia 
By Rosewe tt Pace, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County 
and City government in every detail. 


Approved for State Aid School Libraries 
by State Board of Education. 








Educational Tours 
Personally Conducted 


June 15, Tour No. 1—Great Western Educational... .$350. 
(Including University of California Summer School) 


Tour No. 2—Western Sight-Seeing.......... $250. 
Tours to Alaska, Honolulu, Canadian Rockies, Europe 
We operate Standard and Tourist Sleepers 


Lowest Rates—Best Service 
Address 


EDGERTON TOURING COMPANY, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
MISS LUCY MASON HOLT, 
121 W. 28th St., Norfolk, Va. 








TOURS for Pleasure, Recreation 
and Education 


‘World Wide Service” 


Better Service, Lower Rates, Longer Experience, More 
Pleased Patrons. Write for booklet on University Tours 
or any tours you prefer. Will place special sleepers for 
your convenience. 

We wish to employ Branch Managers who can do the 
work after school hours. 


ELLIOTT TOURS, Talladega, Ala. 


Birmingham, Ala., or Atlanta, Ga., 49 N. Forsyth St. 
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Horizontal Vertical 
2, 3, 4 Procure= go out and buy 1 The oldest firm of dictionary 
6 Printer’s measure publishers inthe U.S. 
8 Article 8 An expression of inqu r 
10 Telluriam (aymbal) eo 


™ 


11 A deep, loud ery 7 Not dry 
13 Part of’a fishhook 8 Initials of an America 
president 


15 A Japanese coin 
17 Possesses 
18 Exists 


9 Erbium (symbol) 
10 A characteristic 


19 A thing (Latin) 6 a 
21 Pronoun 
22 To affirm (obs.) 4 —— 


25 Made of oat grain 20 Guide 
26 A portion of a curved line 23 A wrongful act in civ’! \aw 
27 Letter of Greek alphabet 24 A person opposed to any thing 
29 What Webster’s New Inter- 26 Gold (symbol) 
national Dictionary is 28 Preposition 
x Suggestion: Use colored pencil for letters in these spac’ 


A correct solution will be supplied 








on application to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 











Free 
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All music education 
is centered in an understanding of music itself 
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The plan of purposeful hearing of much good music, the careful 
study and analysis of the good music thus heard, the use of the 
best music in studies preparatory to singing, playing upon instru- 
ments, etc., etc., is fast becoming the very core of the whole subject 
of school music. 


Teach ear training by training the ears to listen for a definite 
purpose. Teach rhythm through responding torhythmic suggestions. 
Study instruments by hearing instruments. Learn songs by imit- 
ating beautiful songs sung by real artists. Music is the foundation 
of all these hitherto unrelated units. Working with the real music 
brings all phases of music study into a cohesive whole. The entire 
realm of music is at your command if you place a Victrola and a 
full complement of Victor Records in your school. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


> WASTER VOICE™ Camden, New Jersey 
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Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. Ss. 


Under One Management — Direction of E. E. OLP, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Afliliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Blag., Washington; Security Bldg., Evanston, Il. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York, 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., sew York; 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Specializes { and private school work, including administrative work; also such positions as busin 
managers and purchasing age ts for schools registrars, secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained ni 
irious ott I rvice to te hadi nd schools. 


Our ‘eaeion Is Nation Wide 











ie ALISTS’ TEACHERS WANTED —College Graduates only, except in 
vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fil] thé better places 
only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU * — — — ODEON BLDG.,ST.LOUIS,M9 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


FRES. i ween JOINING ALL OFFICES 










CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Globe Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BALTIMORE N. Y. Life Bldg. 


211 N. Calvert St. We place 
PITTSBURGH,PA. JZeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


2 WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
























































rT) | DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
sal Adjustable Window Shades 
\ illiam Byrd Press Note the Good Points of Our 
Incorporated DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
P Adjustable 
rinters Permanent 
NOTHING TOO LARGE Efficient 
NOTHING TOO SMALL Rapid 
College Annua!s and School Sanitary 
Catalogs are Our Specialties Handy 
ESTIMATES Artistic 
CHEERFULLY Durable 
FURNISHED Essential! 
| “hati” Servicesble 
1430-34 East Franklin Street a 
Richmond, Va. Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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The Giant Grows 


sales of the Ritchie New-World Health 

Scries—the giant among health textbooks— 
inue to increase. A_ stack of books, 
esenting the actual sales last year, 
ild tower twice as high as the loftiest 
; of the Himalayas. 

fulay the Ritchie Series, consisting of 
(eR OF HyGIENE, PRIMER OF SAN- 
iON AND Prystotocy, and HUMAN 
SIOLOGY, enjoys a larger and wider use 
any other series on this subject. 


(he unusual success of the Ritchie physio- 
logies is the natural result of their careful 
iration. That their use is still increas- 

is testimony to the excellent choice of 
nia schools in adopting and readopting 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





——— = = a —_ —— — ————— 
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Are You Getting Tangible, Measurable 
Results in Business English? 


Every commercial teacher knows that it is more diffi- 
cult to get tangible, measurable results in the English 
classes than in any others. First, it is difficult to de- 
termine just what are the essentials for an efficient 
Business English course. Second, it is far from easy 
to get those essentials so firmly fixed that students 
will never forget them. 


Applied Business English and 


Correspondence 
(Revised 1924 Edition) 


by Hubert A, Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle 


has solved this problem for hundreds of schools. The 
unessential and purely ¢echnical have been left out, 
but every point necessary for a stenographer or office 
worker to know has been dealt with simply, directly, 
forcefully, and above all—interestingly. Students re- 
member what has interested them. 

Each lesson is followed by exercises that require a 
thorough comprehension of the principles explained, de- 
mand genuine mental effort, and develop constructive 
ability. 


A Time-Saver for Teachers and Students 


The use of printed exercise forms, with space left for 
the insertion of the correct word by the student, brings 
the work to the teacher in uniform, easily corrected 
form, and time formerly spent in writing out whole 
sentences may be employed to better advantage by 
students. 


Text complete with brief exercises at end of eachlesson $1.00 


Supplementary Exercise Book................ 40 


THe Grece PuBLIsHinc CoMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 








RICHMOND’S OLDEST 
AND LARGEST BANK 


Cordially Invites 


Your Business 


SAVINGS 
COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
Foreign Travel Dept. 





: ht if wee ° 
“yweae” National Bank 


%h & Main Sts. OF RICHMOND, VA. 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
Resources over $32,000,000.00 
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School 
Supplies— 


of every description. Prompt and efficient 
service at the right prices insure satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


ASK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 


Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 
tion books, student note books, etc., always 
available. 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 
notice. 
Write us for prices and samples. 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 


Wholesale School Supplies 
RicHMOND, VA. 





— 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 


of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 


Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms. 

I. Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

Im. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. Open to women on specia! 
terms. 

Iv. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; loan 
funds for both men and women. 

VIZ. The Summer Quarter.— The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


Por further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTER, University, Virginia 














The Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(1) School of Agriculture: four-year course to develop teachers of agriculture, farm-demonstration 
agents, and farmers, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science—Warren K. Blodgett, Director; 
(2) School of Education: four-year, high-school teachers’ course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, and two two-year courses leading to appropriate diplomas—Wm. Anthony Aery, Director; 
(3) School of Home Economics: two-year course to train young women to become home makers and 
teachers of home economics, leading to a diploma—Mrs. Blanche W. Purcell, Director; (4) Summer 
School for Teachers: courses to meet the needs of teachers in service—principals, supervisors, high- 
school teachers, elementary teachers, teachers of home economics, and teachers of physical education— 


George P. Phenix, Director. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Offers two two-year collegiate courses,—General Business Course and Secretarial Course,—leading to 
a diploma; aims to give young men and young women such training in business principles and practice 
as to prepare them for business positions or to teach business subjects—Miss Ethel C. Buckman, Assistant 


Director. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


Offers a two-year contractors’ and builders’ course leading to a diploma and a four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science; aims to train skilled builders by thorough instruction in business 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and principles of archi- 


tecture—Harry J. DeYarmett, Director; H. Whittemore Brown, in charge of Builders’ Courses. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


|; supported by the State of Virginia for the bene- 
(it of all the people. Here one may receive the 
best possible training at the least possible cost. 
Winter and summer sessions. 

Regular college courses leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, business, 
engineering, or social work. Credit for all 
courses can be counted towards a degree. Special 
attention given to certificate requirements. Write 
for particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President 


H. L. Bripces, 


Registrar 
K. J. Hoxe 
Director Summer Quarter 




















IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
HARRISONBURG 


State Teachers College 


The Professional Training of Teachers 


Member American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Two year curricula 


For Elementary Teachers 


Four year curricula 


For Elementary Teachers, High School Teach- 
ers, and Home Economics Specialists 


Organized on quarter basis 


Registration now in progress for Summer 


Quarter and Fall Quarter 1925. 


For further particulars apply to 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 





























Let This Mark AVE Be Your Guide 
to Good School Desks 


()v8 reputation for fine school seating has 
penetrated to practically every county of 
every state in the Union. To use this reputation 
as your guide to enduring satisfaction in school 


desks is good buying judgment. 


Immediate Delivery 
51 branch offices and distribut- Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
ing organizations throughout the _ picturesand describes fifteen models 
country have stockson hand now for classroom and auditorium, thus 
in anticipation ofyouremer- insuring the right desk for every 
gency requirements. 


American Geating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Richmond, Va.—Charleston, W. Va. 
Distributors for Virginia and West Virginia 


Fifteen Models 


school need. 
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Whitbeck’s Industrial Geography 


Production, Manufacture, Commerce 


By Ray Hucues Wuirseck, Professor of Geography, University of 
Wisconsin. Cloth, 608 pages, copiously illustrated. . Price, $1.72. 


HE word “Industrial” in the title of this new book for high 

schools is used in a broad sense and involves all the major 
forms of industry, including agriculture, mining, manufactur- 
ing, trading, and transportation. 


This is an unusually teachable book. It holds the genuine 
interest of the pupil because of its easy, narrative style and its 
clear and logical presentation of important facts. Throughout, 
the author’s aim has been, first, to arouse in the student an 
inquiring frame of mind, and second, to develop in him safe 
judgment and sound reasoning. 





About one-third of the book is devoted to a somewhat full 
and detailed treatment of the United States and the commodi- 
ties of commerce which it produces in a large way. Other 
commodities are taken up chiefly in connection with those 
countries in which they are respectively most important, as, for 
example, wild rubber and coffee in Brazil, and tea, rice, silk, 
and plantation rubber in the Far East. In all such, a full 
account of the commodity is given, covering its production, 
use, and distribution for the entire world. 





The latest censuses of the United States and other countries 
have been drawn on for up-to-date information. Statistics, 
however, are given sparingly and always in a way to lend vital 
interest to the subject under discussion. The numerous illus- 
trations, diagrams, colored maps, distribution maps and charts 
emphasize the chief facts and make them easy to study and 
to remember. The author has avoided anything resembling 
the cataloguing of long lists of products, imports, exports, ete. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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“MORE PLAYGROUNDS, LESS PLAGUE GROUNDS” 


Order your Playground Equipment and Athletic Goods 
NOW. Quick shipments. 





























ee 


Be sure and get our prices before placing your orders, New catalogs, playground equipment, athletic sup- 
plies, baseball goods now ready. Full line of school furniture and supplies and teachers supplies, catalogs 
and full information mailed on request. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Post Office Box 1177 Richmond, Virginia 2000-12 West Marshall Street 
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A Course in Reading Based on a Selection of the 
Classics of Our Literature. 


Baker and Thorndike 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 
are available for your use on the Virginia State Adopted List 


Primer. Optional Basal 
First Reader. Optional Basal 
Second Reader. First Supplementary 
Third Reader. First Supplementary 
Fourth Reader. First Supplementary 
Fifth Reader. First Supplementary 


* They solve most satisfactorily the problem of learning to read.” 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Re prese nle d by 


| 64-66 Fifth Avenue (Mr. Ww. . a h 
| vversily, idqinu 
New York City Mrs. A. L. e. Birckhead 


A hingdon, Va. 
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Two Splendid Volumes of New Knowledge—FREE 


To New Subscribers for 


The New International Encyclopaedia 


America’s greatest reference work now covers the world’s knowledge right down to the present. For 
the vast fund of new knowledge created during recent years is now recorded in a great two-volume 
Supplement which has been added to The New International Encyclopaedia making it the latest and 
most complete reference work in existence. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER AND FREE BOOKLET 

To subscribers who act at once. the valuable 1.500 page Supplement in two volumes will be presented 
free. Write for full information immediately, as this is a special offer which the publishers cannot 
guarantee to hold open indefinitely. They will also send without cost or obligation an 80-page BOOKLET 
with specimen pages. maps, illustrations, and full information, A postal request will bring it to you. 


DODD, {MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 370 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Shipment of Combination Stationary Desks Made 


from 


OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 


ECLIPSE 


Let Us Send You 
Complete Catalog 
of 
Seating Equipment 


ECLIPSE 


ECLIPSE 
We Specialize in 
School Desks 
and 
Auditorium Seating 


ECLIPSE 






The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


415 Lyric Building $3 Richmond, Va. 
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